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ART IN AMERICA • AN ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE • VOLUME VII 
NUMBER I • DECEMBER MCMXVIII 

ITALIAN SCULPTURES IN THE SHAW COLLECTION 
AT THE BOSTON MUSEUM : PART THREE • BY ALLAN 
MARQUAND 

AVING considered a series of sculptures pro- 
duced in the school of Donatello, and another 
in that of Luca della Robbia, we proceed to 
consider three works by Florentine marble 
sculptors of the fifteenth century. The most 
important of these, The Madonna with an 
Angel Supporting the Child (Plate), is said 
to have been at one time in a villa belonging 
to the Medici family at Pontremoli. So it 
may have been inherited by Giovanni Gastone, second son of Co- 
simo III and last Medici Grand Duke, who reigned from 1723-1737 
and had possessions at Pontremoli. It was there framed by two mono- 
lithic, porphyry columns, with finely chiseled bronze capitals and a 
bronze base. Later it passed into the hands of the owner of a villa 
at Pontedera, where Dr. Bode saw it in 1875. The frame of por- 
phyry and bronze is no longer with the relief, which retains only its 
original marble molding now surrounded by a dentellated wooden 
frame. 

The Madonna is seated on a folding chair, richly decorated with 
sharp pointed acanthus foliage and ornamented beads. Other 
Renaissance sculptors, like the Greeks, left their bead molding 
undecorated. 

The Madonna has fine features, a beautiful ornamented nimbus, 
aristocratic headdress, veil, tunic, and mantle with delicate but 
elaborate borders. Her tunic is strewn with roses and her mantle 
bears a star. Her hands are folded in adoration of the Child, who 
is seated on her knees, with an apple or orange in his left hand. His 
slight covering does not lack a decorated border. In the case of 

Copyright, 1918, Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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the Christ Child, bordered garments are unusual. The Angel also 
has a flowered tunic, with decorated neck band and cuffs and wide- 
bordered mantle. The Angelas hair, highly decorative with its curly 
locks, was also colored. When originally completed, this relief, with 
all its superficial gilding and color, must have been even more pleas- 
ing than now, when it makes its appeal by form alone. 

In searching for the author of this relief we might have ex- 
pected that the Medici family would have preserved some record 
of it and that the traditional attribution would have some value. 
But Renaissance sculptors seldom signed their names to their works, 
and Renaissance collectors did not rescue the authors from oblivion 
by attaching labels to their pictures and reliefs. Hence its attribu- 
tion seems to have originated with Dr. Bode. He recognized that 
it was to be classed with a marble relief of a Madonna with the 
nude Child standing on a cushion, No. i8o in the Museo Nazionale, 
ofllicially attributed to Andrea del Verrocchio. He found the Ma- 
donna in the Shaw relief superior to the Child and Angel, and 
concluded by attributing the Madonna to Verrocchio and the Child 
and Angel to one of his pupils. Mackowsky, author of a careful 
monograph on Verrocchio, asserts that there is no authenticated 
work by Verrocchio in marble, and that both the Bargello and the 
Shaw relief are products of his atelier. He suggests as the author 
Lorenzo di Credi, to whose ability as a sculptor Verrocchio bears 
witness in his will. This attribution is reechoed by Marcel Reymond 
in his book on Verrocchio. However, the style and spirit of this 
relief does not appeal to me as that of Lorenzo di Credi. Another 
of Verrocchio's pupils, Francesco di Simone, is mentioned ten- 
tatively by Miss Cruttwell as the author of both reliefs. This attri- 
bution appears to be correct. Francesco di Simone was not a mere 
copyist, as Miss Cruttwell believes, although he borrowed freely. 
Since Venturi published a study of Francesco di Simone in the 
Archivio Storico delV Arte for 1892, his characteristics should be 
better understood. His work from the beginning was decorative, 
and in delicacy of conception and detail inspired by such artists as 
Desiderio da Settignano and Filippo Lippi. Later he entered Ver- 
rocchio's atelier, gained much from a technical standpoint, but 
lost something in charm. The Shaw Madonna reflects the influence 
of his earlier masters, the Bargello relief that of Verrocchio. Ver- 
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rocchio is best represented by masculine subjects, expressive, vital, 
brutal. Aristocratic Madonnas, such as this one, are non-Verroc- 
chian and received their inspiration from another source. 

After he had made this relief Francesco di Simone carved the 
Madonna of the Bargello. He took for a model the same individual, 
but gave her a simpler headdress, features more regular, drapery 
more naturalistic, hands more carefully studied. The Child also 
was more knowingly modeled. In the Berlin Museum there are 
two relief portraits of Matthias Corvinus and his wife (Nos. i8i, 
182) which may now be attributed to Francesco di Simone. The 
delicate, calligraphic head of Matthias recalls the head of the Angel 
in the Shaw relief, while the portrait of his wife is not far removed 
in style from the Shaw Madonna. 

The Angel with a Palm (Fig. i) aflFords an interesting problem 
for identification and archaeological reconstruction. Our first 
thought is that this is Gabriel, the angel of the Annunciation, and 
that somewhere to the right was formerly the Virgin bashfully 
receiving the message. Free standing figures of Gabriel and the 
Virgin are common in Venetian, and not unusual in Florentine 
sculpture. They adapted themselves well as lateral accompaniments 
to altarpieces. However, this figure is not free standing, but in 
relief and is placed in front of a somewhat mysterious architectural 
background. Moreover, the angel does not advance as if to deliver 
a message, but comes to a standstill amazed at some apparition. We 
note also that he does not carry the lily branch, but a palm, a symbol 
very seldom used in Annunciation scenes. We should qualify this 
statement and say seldom used in compositions representing the First 
Annunciation. We are apt to forget that there were two Annuncia- 
tions to Mary, one announcing that she should become the Mother 
of Christ, the other notifying her of her approaching death and 
assumption. In this Second Annunciation the angel carries a palm, 
in accordance with early apocryphal writings concerning the As- 
sumption. Let us quote from the De Transitu B. Mariae Virginis, 
attributed to a pupil of S. John the Evangelist, Melito, Bishop of 
Sardis* : "In the second year, therefore, after Christ had vanquished 
death and ascended up into heaven, on a certain day, Mary, burning 
with a longing for Christ, began to weep alone, within the shelter 

1 Translated by Alexander Walker in his Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and Revelations, 
published in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Edinburgh, 1890. 
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of her abode. And, behold, an angel, shining in a dress of great 
light, stood before her, and gave utterance to the words of salutation, 
saying: ^Hail! thou blessed of the Lord, receive the salutation of 
Him who commanded safety to Jacob by his prophets. Behold,' 
said he, *a palm branch — I have brought it to thee from the paradise 
of the Lord — ^which thou wilt cause to be carried before thy bier, 
when on the third day thou shalt be taken up from the body. For, 
lo, thy Son awaits thee with thrones and angels and all the powers 
of heaven.' " After a brief conversation, ^*the angel departed with 
great splendor. And that palm shone with exceeding great light." 

But if we find it difficult to reconcile this figure with the 
Gabriel of the First Annunciation, it is no easier to make it a part 
of a composition representing the Second Annunciation. There are 
not many reliefs or paintings of the Second Annunciation, but 
Orcagna, in his celebrated Tabernacle in Or San Michele, in a series 
of reliefs pictured the life of the Virgin. He included both An- 
nunciations. In the first the angel is on his knees, and carries a lily 
branch; in the second, the aged Mary is seated in a room and is 
accosted by a palm-bearing angel who descends from heaven. It 
seems as if the sculptor were acquainted with the History of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary (Budge's Translation, London, 1899) and 
had read the words : "And, behold, the Watcher Gabriel came down 
to her, and said unto her, Teace be unto thee.' " In the Shaw relief 
the angel is not descending from heaven, but is standing firmly on 
the ground. 

How are we to interpret this angel if Annunciation compositions 
are to be excluded? The Orcagna Tabernacle again assists us. On 
the altar side of the tabernacle is a large opening with a broad frame 
on which are eight angels, four on either side. Four are musical 
angels, two bear lily branches, and two carry palms.^ How ap- 
propriate is the decoration for a tabernacle constructed to enshrine 
a miraculous image of the Madonna. The sculptors of French 
Gothic cathedral portals in the thirteenth century not infrequently 
portrayed the apocryphal stories of the Dormition, Assumption and 
Coronation of the Virgin, framing the splayed door jambs with ver- 
tical files of angels.* Orcagna, in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, displayed the same subjects and similar angel frames. The 

1 Illustrated in Lasinio and Masselli's II Tabemacolo delta Madonna d'Orsanmichele, 
Tav. VI, Florence, 1876. 

2 See Male, Religious Art in France : Thirteenth Century, Figs. 127, 129, 131, 132. 
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motive survived in the fifteenth century in Fra Angelico's Uffizi 
Madonna, with its framework of musical angels. 

The Shaw Angel with a Palm is an Italian production of the 
fifteenth century, of the school of Bernardo Rossellino or of his fol- 
lower, Matteo Civitali, and, as we have seen, a survival of Gothic 
traditions. In reconstructing the monument of which it is a frag- 
ment, we conceive it as the lowermost section to the left of an angel 
frame, not necessarily terminating in a pointed arch, as in Orcagna's 
Tabernacle, nor in a round arch, as in Fra Angelico's painting, but 
in a horizontal entablature, as was customary in the altarpieces of 
the late fifteenth century. In the somewhat mysterious architectural 
background may we not see an attempt to bring about by perspective 
the eflFect of a splayed jamb, so that the frame, although actually in 
the same plane with the central relief, appears to be at an angle 
with it? This would be more readily understood by those who were 
accustomed to see the splayed portals of Romanesque and Gothic 
churches. 

What the central relief or painting may have portrayed is not 
so easy to determine, although it is more than probable that it related 
to the Madonna. Possibly it was a Madonna enthroned, or, as seems 
more likely, one of the late apocryphal scenes from the life of the 
Virgin: her Dormition, Assumption or Coronation. Either of the 
two last named would explain the angel's upward gaze. 

The Relief Bust of a Roman Emperor (Fig. 2) in the Shaw 
Collection may be described as a companion piece to a charming 
relief. No. 331 in the Museo Nazionale, Florence, representing a 
young man, laurel crowned, clad in tunic with mantle arranged in 
flowing lines. Below is an inscription AVRELIVS . CAESAR . AVG. It 
is officially attributed to Mino da Fiesole. This attribution is ac- 
cepted by Dr. Bode, and by Diego Angeli, author of a discriminating 
volume on Mino. In the eyes of Professor Venturi it is closer to 
Antonio Rossellino. 

The Boston relief of an Emperor (Julius Caesar?) is apparently 
of the same size as the relief of Aurelius ; it is framed in the same 
way, and exhibits the same stylistic peculiarities in the treatment 
of the hair and the management of the drapery. A companion piece 
could not show a closer relationship. 

The task of looking for a signed work to be classed with these 
two reliefs has already been done. In the Museo Nazionale, No. 
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233) is also another ideal portrait, that of a lady of high station, 
possibly intended to represent a Roman lady, although not robed 
in classic style. Some have thought this relief to be a portrait of 
the sculptor's wife or daughter, an improbable hypothesis. In 1850 
it came to the Museum from the Villa del Poggio Imperiale, and it 
is supposed that the bust of Aurelius, and hence the Boston relief 
also, came from the same villa. We may readily believe that they 
all belong to the same series of representative portraits of classic 
subjects. The lady's portrait, instead of being inscribed with her 
name, bears the following unusual inscription : ET 10 . DAL . MINO . 
AWTO . EL LVME . ,or "I also from the hand of Mino beheld the 
light." Supino, Bode, Angeli, and Venturi all accept the inscrip- 
tion as genuine. The letters may well have been cut by the same 
hand that carved the Aurelius inscription; and the special as well 
as the general peculiarities of the relief are sufficiently similar to 
those of the Aurelius and Julius Caesar reliefs to enable us to say 
with some assurance that they also saw the light from the hand of 
Mino da Fiesole. 



OLD ENGLISH SILVER IN AMERICAN PRIVATE COL- 
LECTIONS • BY EDWARD R. DU PARCQ 

THE fact of America possessing only a limited quantity of early 
silver of its own make, deeply interesting as these pieces always 
are to the collector, has compelled the lover of the old to turn 
to England to form a collection of plate. There one found a 
practically unlimited supply, for the English nobleman or man 
of wealth had always made it a point that the silver on his table 
should be worthy of its surroundings in the house, and the chances 
of fortune and the ravages of time have often caused these collections 
to be broken up and dispersed, and in the course of time, many of 
these fine pieces have found a home in America. Fine pieces could 
not be acquired without crossing the ocean, consequently many, even 
if they possessed considerable wealth, were contented with just such 
silver as they could obtain without much eflFort, the result being that 
in America a man might dine in a room furnished with exquisite 
old furniture and with walls hung with famous old masters, and yet 
have to use and to look upon silver which was only fit to be cast into 
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the melting pot, for it contained nothing of beauty or excellence of 
workmanship. Happily that day is past or is fast passing away, and 
the younger generation will not tolerate the atrocities which have 
been perpetrated in the past. The collector — that is, one who forms 
a collection for the sake of the study and charm of old silver — is in- 
deed rare in this country, although Colonial silver can boast of sev- 
eral such enthusiasts, and many of us have been delighted to look 
over the magnificent collections of Judge Clearwater, Mr. R. T. 
Haines Halsey, and the more recently acquired, but none the less 
splendid specimens owned by Mr. Francis P. Garvan. Some years 
ago one of the finest collections in America of old English silver 
was in the possession of Mr. E. H. Gay of Boston. A keen judge and 
a real enthusiast, Mr. Gay did his utmost to get possession of some 
of the rarest pieces, and when the famous St. Nycolas spoon of the 
year 1528 was sold at Christie's for £690, the highest price then 
known for a single spoon, he tried hard to bring it to this country, 
but could not get it away from a Scotchman like Mr. John A. Hokm 
of Glasgow, who eventually became the possessor. 

The gathering together of early English spoons has in England 
generally been considered the mark of the highest collector. In 
America, undoubtedly, the finest collection is that formed by Mr. 
Marsden J. Perry. On rare occasions lovers of old spoons have had 
the opportunity to acquire an entire set of Apostle spoons, but very 
few of these sets are in existence. Mr. Perry decided to form his 
own set (Fig. i) and did his utmost to have the spoons of as early a 
date as possible. At the time that this collection was made, the 
famous Staniforth Collection was broken up and this gave Mr. 
Perry the opportunity of securing the early Henry VIII Master 
spoon, 1 5 14. A still earlier spoon is his St. Matthew spoon, made in 
1504 (Henry VII). No less than three other of the spoons date 
from the time of Henry VIII. The others are of later date, of which 
the most recent is the St. Bartholomew, made in 1660. It is interest- 
ing to note that while an ordinary set is composed of thirteen spoons, 
the Master and the twelve Apostles, Mr. Perry added to his collection 
a very rare spoon representing St. Paul, 1638. The remainder of 
Mr. Perry's collection is composed of rare specimens of early spoons 
other than Apostle. Among these are two very early spoons of the 
Acom and Diamond-top varieties, dating from the middle of the fif- 
teenth century . 
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The late Mr. J. P. Morgan, when forming his collections, did 
not neglect old English silver. Undoubtedly he had more pieces of 
Elizabethan silver than anyone else in this country. His famous 
set of twelve silver-gilt dessert plates, on which are depicted the 
Labours of Hercules, is unequalled. Few collectors have paid atten- 
tion to pieces of the sixteenth century, yet probably the finest collec- 
tion in the world of old English Elizabethan silver-mounted stone- 
ware jugs belongs to Mr. William Randolph Hearst. The collection 
is shown complete in the accompanying illustration (Fig. 2) and is 
worthy of special note, for no museum could show so fine a collection. 
Number two is the only jug the mounts of which are not Hall- 
marked, but there is no doubt that this piece was made about 1540. 
On the lid of this jug is an inscription, "The Tounge that lieth killeth 
the sowle." Number three is a good specimen of strap-mounting. 
It is very rarely that such a jug comes in the market and Mr. Hearst 
has only been able to put one in his collection. Numbers five and six 
each bear a lion sejant on the lid. The former of these two jugs 
was made in Exeter, whereas all the others were made in London. 
Number eight is the most interesting jug of the whole collection. 
Mr. C. J. Jackson in his "History of English Plate" (Vol. II, page 
777) states that this jug is said to have belonged to Mrs. Frances Jef- 
ferson, a servant of Queen Elizabeth, who bequeathed it with a con- 
dition providing for its descent through females bearing the Chris- 
tian name Frances, so long as the name was held by one of the family. 
In the course of time this jug became the property of Mrs. Frances 
Pearce, who had no relative of the required name, so in 1 801 she 
sold the jug to Mr. William Wilson, who resettled it on a similar 
trust. At some time since this date the line must have again broken, 
and after various vicissitudes the jug passed into the hands of Mr. 
Hearst. It is sincerely to be hoped that this gentleman may find a 
means of handing it once again to a Frances, and that she may pass it 
on to others. 

The magnificent standing salt in the centre of the plate was 
made in London in 1600 and bears the Arms of the City of Boston, 
England. This is a very fine piece and stands twelve and a half 
inches high. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington is a 
cylindrical cup and cover with pierced casings. Probably not more 
than six or seven of these pieces exist to-day, yet America is not with- 
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out a specimen, and an illustration is here given (Fig. 3). This, and 
the one in London, were made in the same year, 1669, possibly by 
the same maker. There is great similarity in the design, but the 
handles differ. Curiously enough, another of these uncommon pieces 
of plate was sold at Christie's this season. The handles in this case 
were more like those on Mr. Hearst's cup, and the date of this piece 
is 1677. 

By far the most comprehensive collection of old English silver 
in the United States is that formed by Mrs. Alexander Hamilton 
Rice. A clever connoisseur and genuine enthusiast, Mrs. Rice has 
gathered together some of the most superb examples of the work of 
the English silversmith. In doing this there has been no idea of 
securing pieces to put in a museum, but a desire to have beautiful 
things, and to let them be a part of one's daily life. It is only possible 
to mention a few of the finest pieces from such a large collection. A 
set of thirty service plates, 1683, is one of the most interesting items, 
and was once the property of Catharine Sedley, Countess of Dor- 
chester, the mistress of James II. A pair of jardinieres, a large side- 
board dish, and a pair of wine coolers which once graced the side- 
board of a Speaker of the House of Commons in the time of Queen 
Anne find a fitting place in this fine collection. For many years it 
had been a general opinion that the most complete collection of the 
work of the great silversmith, Paul Lamerie, had been made by the 
late Lord Swaythling, but Mrs. Rice, who is one of the best judges of 
Lamerie, has succeeded in wresting this honour from England. The 
acquisition a few years ago of the Sutherland service made Mrs. 
Rice's position secure. This service, made in 1733, is composed of a 
fine centrepiece, four oval dishes, four round dishes, two large sugar 
casters, four smaller ones and two oil and vinegar frames. Lamerie 
is known to have made one other very similar service, which at one 
time was in the possession of the late Czar of Russia, but its where- 
abouts to-day is unknown. Among the other fine pieces made by 
Lamerie and owned by Mrs. Rice is a chocolate pot (Fig. 4) made 
in 1746 and formerly part of the Kennedy Collection. It is a very 
beautiful piece and in splendid condition. It is very interesting to 
compare Mrs. Rice's kettle (Fig. 5) which Lamerie made in 1744, 
with an earlier specimen of his work (Fig. 6), made in 173 1, which 
is the property of Mr. Francis P. Garvan. In the earlier we have 
Lamerie in his quietest and most simple style, and in the other may 
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be seen how in his later days Lamerie developed the art of chasing. 
His work in this direction has remained unrivalled. 

For some years past Mrs. Fitz Eugene Dixon has been gather- 
ing together a collection of royal plate and to-day has the most com- 
plete collection in the United States. It is of later date than the 
other pieces mentioned in this article, but is none the less interesting. 

It would be interesting to know who is the possessor of the 
earliest English silver tea service in America. By diis is not meant 
the complete tea service, as we know it to-day, for this did not 
come into existence until the reign of George III. Prior to this time 
services consisted of odd pieces made within a few years of one 
another, and it is with these that we are concerned. From an his- 
torical point of view, the famous Penn service belonging to Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton Rice would no doubt come first, but it is a small 
set and cannot be taken as a type of the period. It can hardly be 
imagined that any set exists in the United States which is more com- 
plete or finer than the one that is to be seen in Mrs. R. T. Crane's 
Chicago home. Perhaps no more fitting place could be found to 
house a service made in the plain simple lines of the Queen Anne 
period. The set is complete in every detail. It is a pity that the 
very fine kettle had to be one made in the reign of George I, but 
this was only because at that time there was not a Queen Anne kettle 
to be obtained. With this set is the earliest known tea tray. It is a 
perfectly plain oblong and stands on four beautifully moulded feet. 
It has no handles, as seen in the later trays, and its only decoration 
is a very fine crest engraved in the centre. When one adds that this 
tray measures twenty-seven inches long and twenty-one and a half 
inches wide, and was made in 1728, it will be obvious to connoisseurs 
that this is an exceptionally rare piece. In fact, very few tea trays 
were made earlier than the reign of George III. Lamerie is known 
to have made two. One of these is in London, and the other, made 
in 1 741, is in Mrs. Rice's collection. 

Irish silver has always been noted for its beauty, and in the 
reign of George II the ranks of its workers were much strengthened 
by the addition of many French silversmiths who had left their 
country to avoid persecution and found a new home in Ireland. Mr. 
Francis P. Garvan has probably the finest old Irish silver in Amer- 
ica. His collection of some twenty odd little Irish bowls standing 
on three feet is unequalled in any country. Mr. Garvan has taken 
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much care in selecting these beautiful bowls, and no two arc alike. 
It is curious to note that in so fine a collection he does not possess a 
single potato ring, although in Lord Iveagh's collection of old Irish 
silver on the other side, the potato ring plays the most prominent part. 

From the time of Queen Anne until the end of the reign of 
George II there were made in England some very fine cups. Some 
of these were perfectly plain, and others had a form of decoration 
which gave to them the name of strap cups. These are always very 
heavy and were made by the finest silversmiths of the time. Judge 
Gary has in his collection several such cups of early date. The finest 
collection of these, which includes some by Lamerie, is that made 
by Mr. George D. Widener, while Mr. Joseph Widener also has 
some of them, together with his Lamerie tea caddies, which arc 
said to be the finest specimens known. 

No doubt there are in this country many fine collections or in- 
dividual pieces of old English silver whose existence is practically 
unknown, and it is to be hoped that some day a loan exhibition may 
be held such as took place in London at the time of the Coronation 
of King Edward VII, when the proceeds were given to charity. It 
was found that this exhibition was a source of instruction to many 
and gave opportunity to collectors to meet and compare their fine 
pieces. 

PAINTED LIMOGES ENAMELS IN THE COLLECTION 
OF ENRICO CARUSO • BY STELLA RUBINSTEIN 

THE collection of painted enamels belonging to Mr. Enrico 
Caruso is one of the finest. Here are grouped not only some 
of the best pieces of the Limoges productions of the late fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, but the examples represented are 
varied in kind and character, representative of the workmanship of 
a number of artists of the time. They are all of the same period, 
and if, in studying them, we regret the absence from the collection 
of the thirteenth century Limoges productions, so fine in quality 
and of such beautiful workmanship, we have, on the other hand, the 
satisfaction of seeing grouped together some of the finest examples 
of the second best period of French Limoges productions, that period 
when the process of painted enamels replaced the one called "champ- 
lev6." The fact that the process of the painted enamels is quicker 
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than the one just mentioned would, to some extent, account for the 
great variety of productions in the sixteenth century, when, besides 
objects for religious use, utensils of a large variety were made. In 
these, the Gothic traditions are more and more abandoned and 
models of the Renaissance masters serve as inspiration to the model- 
ers. Only a few of them were original, for the most part the de- 
signers confining themselves to the role of copying engravings of 
French, Flemish and German origin, and, later, of Italian. 

The Caruso collection, including pieces from famous private 
collections, displays examples from the Primitive school down to the 
late sixteenth century. Some of them have already been published 
and variously attributed, others are unknown. The interest of the 
publication does not therefore lie in the fact that entirely unedited 
pieces are being brought to light and their origin discussed. It lies 
primarily in the fact of seeing grouped together pieces of different 
artists, as well as pieces of various kinds, of which, as to some, attri- 
butions will be discussed; as to others, characteristics presented and 
comparisons made with well-known examples in museums and pri- 
vate collections. 

One of the earliest in the series is the charming little Annuncia- 
tion (Fig. 5) of about the last quarter of the fifteenth century. The 
types of unusual charm and tenderness of expression somewhat recall 
the paintings of the "Maitre de Moulins." The scene is full of in- 
timacy and attractiveness, the varied coloring is of delicate harmony 
and beauty. 

The works with which this plaquette is most closely associated 
are grouped under the name of an enameler, the so-called Mon- 
vaerni, considered to be the earliest producer of painted enamels, and 
the author en bloc of the Pre-Penicaud school. In a recent article 
on "Some Limoges Enamels of the Primitive School"^ Mr. Mitchell 
has demonstrated that all these primitive productions could not 
possibly be the work of the same hand and adds that, therefore, until 
more light is thrown on the subject, it would be wiser to group the 
objects into classes. A charming little Nativity from the Glasgow 
Museum which he reproduces^ seems to be by the same hand as the 
Annunciation. Both the composition and the spirit prevailing in 
them show great affinity. 

The next in date is the plaque representing the Adoration of the 

1 Burl. Mag. 1917, Vol. 30, p. 219. 

2 Burl. Mag., ibid,, pi. II. 
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Magi (Fig. 3). The composition of this plaque is almost exactly 
reproduced in several other examples, of which the oldest is the one 
from the Armand Queyroi collection^ attributed to Monvaerni. 
Another is from the Cottreau collection,* attributed to Nardon Peni- 
caud, and still another once formed part of the famous Spitzer col- 
lection.* The authorship of the plaque we reproduce, though diffi- 
cult to determine, seems the most closely related to the works of 
Nardon Penicaud. The types are similar to those productions and 
the tonality also recalls his. 1 

Of about the same period is a small Pieta (Fig. 2). This plaque, 
which comes from the J. Pierpont Morgan collection, is in the 
style of Nardon Penicaud and in its composition closely recalls Pietas 
from the schools of southern France. 

Thus we come to the end of examples of the early schools. The 
ones now described range from about the middle to the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

The enameler whose work is best represented is the well-known 
and much appreciated Pierre Rajrmond, bom about 15 13, who died 
about 1584. He is known above all for his famous utensils for tables 
and dressers, which he decorated with subjects for the most part taken 
from Mythology. Mr. Caruso's collection has the great advantage 
of including, besides two bowls of great beauty, two plaques of re- 
ligious significance painted in color. Greater importance is attached 
to these, since Pierre Raymond painted but few polychromed enam- 
els and these all in his early career, after which almost all his work is 
executed in grisaille. One of the plaques (Fig. i) represents the 
Descent from the Cross ; another the Entombment. In both there is 
a landscape background composed of hills, trees, houses and a sky 
strewn with stars. The same personages, varying somewhat in cos- 
tume and accessories and differently grouped, are seen in both. In 
the Descent from the Cross the body of the dead Christ reposes on 
the lap of the Virgin while His head is supported by St. John. Two 
holy women are on either side of this central group — Mary Mag- 
dalen is seated at the extreme right, while St. Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus are standing behind the Virgin. In the scene repre- 
senting the Entombment, Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus are 
lowering into the open tomb the body of the dead Christ, reclining 

1 Cat de la coll. Queyroi, 1907, pi. No. 33. 

2 Les Arts, 1910, No. 100, p. 10. 

« Cat. de vcnte de la Coll. Spitzer, 1893, No. 420. 
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on a white shroud, while the Virgin, standing behind, is supported 
by St. John. Mary Magdalen is kneeling at the feet of the Christ 
with an ointment box in her hand. The scene is completed by two 
holy women, one standing behind Mary Magdalen and wiping her 
eyes, the other seen at the extreme left. 

Most of the enamels employed for the garments and accessories 
are translucent, applied either on copper itself or on white paint, and 
the dominant colors are blue, green, gray, white, and reddish brown. 
These two plaques, of such unusual interest and beauty, come from 
the Schevitch collection. They are signed by the artist's letters P. R. 

Another plaque, considerably smaller in size and of a later 
period, represents the Crucifixion. It is attributed to the same mas- 
ter and comes from the Morgan collection. Its technique is different, 
very little coloring being employed. 

Two other objects by Pierre Raymond are of the kind by which 
the artist is best known. They are vessels for civilian use, painted in 
grisaille, and come from the Morgan collection. One is a cup with 
cover (Fig. 9), the other a ewer (Fig. 7), and both arc decorated 
with mythological subjects. On the cover of the cup is represented 
the Triumph of Diana and her hunting, while the inside shows Venus 
seated in her triumphal car drawn by doves. A winged Cupid is seen 
in clouds and four other Cupids are grouped around.* The rest of 
the decoration consists of garlands, acanthus leaves, human masks 
and cherubs' heads.* The colors are white, gray and gold against 
a black ground. The cup is signed P. R. and dated 1546. 

Of about the same period and showing the same characteristics 
is the ewer, on which is reproduced the Triumph of Venus around 
the bowl, with Jupiter and Juno in chariots drawn by peacocks 
around the neck.' 

Among the descendants of the Penicaud family Jean II, or 
rather his atelier, is represented by a small plaque showing the Christ 
hanging on the Cross and on either side of Him the standing figures 
of the Virgin and St. John. Three angels, two of whom floating in the 

1 This scene is identically reproduced on a casquet from the Cottreau Coll. enameled 
by Pierre Rasrmond in 1540. 

2 There is in existence a great number of cups enameled by Pierre Ra3rmond of the 
same character and quality. Among them there is one in the Louvre (Marquet de Vasselot: 
Catalogue sommaire . . . No. 616) and another in the Cottreau Coll. showing great simi- 
larity. 

8 In Museums and private collections there are scattered many ewers similar to it 
Among others there are three in the Louvre, one belonging to the Gutman Coll. (Cat. de 
Texp. de Fart du moyen age et de la Renaissance i Berlin 18^ pi. 45, No. 5), one in the 
Earl of Warwick's Coll. (Gait, of special loan exhibition in S. Kensington Museum), etc., etc 
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air and one at the foot of the Cross, receive in their chalices the blood 
dripping from the Christ's wounds. 

Jean III Pcnicaud, or the master known by his name, is ac- 
credited with two plaques of great beauty. They once belonged to 
the Spitzer collection, later to M. Maurice Kann, figured at the 
Retrospective Exhibition in Paris in 1900 and have always been 
spoken of as masterpieces of the enamelers' art. One of them (Fig. 6) 
represents "Alexander causing the Works of Homer to be placed in 
Darius' Tomb''; the other, "Paying the Tribute Money." The sub- 
jects are taken from Italian models of the school of Raphael and 
they probably originally formed part of a casquet They are exe- 
cuted in grisaille against a dark ground with trophies in gold. The 
composition, as well as the quality of the work, is of great fineness. 
Claudius Popelin* and Emile Molinicr* attribute them without any 
hesitation to Jean III Penicaud. Molinier, in his "Dictionnaire des 
cmailleurs," speaks of this master as being, probably, the son of Jean 
II Penicaud, and praises greatly his technique. Before him De 
Laborde expresses a high admiration for his work and calls him "le 
talent superieur et la gloire de Limoges."* Alfred Darcel, a few 
years later,^ expresses the same admiration for the works grouped 
under the name of Jean III Penicaud, but does not seem convinced 
about the proper use of the name of the artist The modem writers 
seem more or less to abandon the use of the name of Jean III Peni- 
caud, as, for instance, one can observe in the Catalogue by Marquet 
de Vasselot,*^ the great French authority on the subject, who distrib- 
utes his works mainly under the school of Jean II Penicaud. Mr. 
H. P. Mitchell, in a recent article on "Two Little Masters of Limoges 
Enameling"* approves this attitude and himself groups several 
pieces, hitherto attributed to Kip and Jean III Penicaud, under a 
name which he proposes to call "The Master of Mars and Venus,"* 
from a small plaque in the Salting collection in the S. Kensington 
Museum. This plaque shows many analogies with the two plaques 
from Mr. Caruso's collection. But whatever the name of the artist 
who had executed them, be it "The Master of Venus and Mars" or 

1 Catalogue de la Coll. Spitzer, 1893, Vol. II, Tcxte, Preface p. 13. 

2 Etnile Molinier : Exposition Retrospective 1900, p. 94. 

3 De Laborde : Notice des ^aux . . . 1852, p. 154. 

4 Alfred Darcel: Notice des ^aux . . . 1867, p. 118. 

5 Cat. sommaire de Torf^rerie, ^aillerie et gemmes du Mus6e du Louvre, 1914. 
<^ Burlington Magazine, May, 1918. 
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Jean Pcnicaud III or some other anonymous personality, they are 
of great beauty and artistic value- 
Two other enamelers, whose identity is more or less established, 
are represented in the collection. One of them is Couly Nouilher or 
Noylier, the other the master M. D., generally identified as Martin 
Didier. 

Executed by Couly Noylier is a wooden casquet covered with 
gilt metal (Fig. 8). Around the body are eight plaques representing 
children at play and on the cover are five other plaques with similar 
subjects. The end panels show a decoration of flowers and foliage. 
Each panel shows the running inscriptions in gold letters so char- 
acteristic of Couly's work. The figures are executed in grisaille 
against a dark ground and the decorative details are in blue, green, 
gold and white. The workmanship of this casquet^ well illustrates 
the characteristics found in almost all the pieces attributed to Couly 
Noylier. There is the lack of precision in design so often met with 
in his productions, but there is also the harmonious composition, so 
full of life, expression and fancy, and the pleasing effect of coloring 
produced in greater part by their translucency. This piece again is 
from the Morgan collection. 

To Couly Noylier is also attributed a similar medallion coming 
from the Charles Mannheim collection* and representing a man and 
a woman seated behind a table and throwing dice with a running 
inscription in the upper part: "Me confido." 

Two salt dishes representing the labors of Hercules arc re- 
minders of Couly's style and may be attributed, if not to him, at least 
to his school. 

The last and latest specimen in this collection is a plaque signed 
M. D. I. representing Laocoon and his sons strangled by snakes (Fig. 
4) . The plaque, before coming to its present owner, belonged to the 
Charles Mannheim collection, and later to the collection of Mr. Mor- 
gan. It also figured at the Retrospective Exhibition in Paris in 1900, 
as No. 2764. Molinier in his catalogue of the Charles Mannheim 
collection* identifies the monogram with the name of Martin Didier, 
who was a Limoges enameler active in the second half of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century. According to M. de 

1 There is a very similar casquet in the Wallace Collection in London (Cat. by Molinier 
and Lady Dilke, pi. No. 256) and another in the Limoges Museum (Pierre Lavedan; Leo- 
nard Limousin et les emailleurs frangais, p. 112). 

2 It is reproduced in Emile Molinier : Collection Charles Mannheim, 1896, p. 54, No. 178. 
8 Cat. de la Coll. Charles Mannheim, 1898, p. 52, No. 188. 
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Laborde^ he succeeded Leonard Limousin in 1574 in his capacity as 
"emailleur du roi." Among the modem critics, however, Pierre 
Lavedan* proposes to leave the master M. D. anonymous for the time 
being. 

The plaque in the Caruso collection is made after the famous 
group in the Vatican.* The Strangling of Laocoon and his Sons is 
represented in the center, while to the left in the distance are seen 
the sea and vessels and to the right an altar burning for sacrifice 
toward which the snakes advance. In the corners is a decoration 
composed of scrolls, leaf-work and cherubs' heads, while in the upper 
part runs the inscription "Laocoon" and on the socle the signature 
M. D. I. is seen. 

A similar plaque representing Neptune and also attributed to 
Martin Didier is in the Dutuit collection in the Petit Palais in 
Paris.* Another, representing Orpheus and Eurydice, is in the 
Cottreau collection.*^ Many others are scattered in museunis and 
private collections. 

THE LANDSCAPE OF DWIGHT W. TRYON • BY FRED- 
ERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 

THE landscape of today in this country is remarkable rather for 
fineness than for largeness of vision, for quality rather than for 
strength. A result of more careful study of the technic of 
pictorial art, it manifests itself in a facility unknown to the craftsmen 
of the Hudson River school, and in a tendency toward specialization 
in choice of subject which, with the possible exception of Wyant, was 
as foreign to practitioners of the period immediately following as it 
was to them. There ensues a measurable diminution of virility 
together with an appreciable increase in subtlety of expression. The 
painter of today is more proficient than his predecessor and therefore 
his landscape is more precious and more precise in its interpretation of 
particular phases of nature. He lacks, however, the understanding 
that enabled a man like Inness, for instance, to visualize not alone one 

1 De Laborde : Notice des ^maux, 1852, p. 271. 

2 Leonard Limousin et les ^ailleurs fran^ais, p. 116. 

8 See Paul Arndt : Denkmaler griechischer und romischer sculptur, pi. No. 236. 
* Georges Cain : Catalogue de la Collection Dutuit 
6 Les Arts, 1910, No. 100, p. 16. 
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or two but many of her moods. It is a natural consequence of a more 
perfect technical training, the earlier artist, self taught, inventing an 
imperfect method to express the big thing that powerfully moved 
him ; the later, equipped with a superior style, intrigued by the elu- 
siveness of certain lovely effects which he never tires of trying to trans- 
fer to his canvas. In the first instance the painter tries for a technic 
worthy of his subject, in the second for a subject worthy of his technic. 

The development of American landscape has been singularly 
steady and consistent. That of Inness, Wyant, and Martin is obvi- 
ously founded upon that of Bierstadt, Durand and Kensett, and that 
of Tryon and Murphy is no less plainly the outcome of theirs. It 
has been a case at each step forward of the younger artist taking up 
the formula of his immediate predecessor, refining upon it and adapt- 
ing it more perfectly to the emotional significance of the subject. 
Bierstadt is grandiose, but undisturbed by the human element that 
obstructs the grandeur of Cole; Martin and Inness discard the pano- 
ramic and the photographic, and in their lifetime our landscape first 
becomes truly significant in that it embodies feeling as well as rep- 
resentation. With Tryon it assumes a new intimacy through a har- 
monious emphasis of certain subtleties. 

Tryon's landscape besides being intimate, which it might be 
without necessarily being in any sense significant, is very poetic. Its 
poetry is that of an acknowledged precisian, but it is no less authentic 
on that account and patently more perfect. The poetry of earth is 
evident in his pictures but not any great portion of it, just a small 
measure of the minor poetry — a thin strain but no less sweet, whether 
it throb with the ecstasy of the spring, sparkle with the starlight of a 
summer's night, or shimmer with the silvery mists of morn. His 
eye is trained to envisioning the most transitory and the most elusive 
of atmospheric phenomena and this enables him to simulate them in 
the ethereal envelopment that serves a distinct purpose in accentuating 
the poigancy of his point of view. With a few pictorial motifs he 
has contrived the evolution of an exquisite and alluring type of land- 
scape, as accurate in its essential truth to nature as it is individual in 
its variation from other familiar types. If he is conscious of the 
limitations of a sort of fixed compositional form, which is character- 
istic, it is evident that he finds room therein for expressing very 
adequately whatever he has to say. This may be because he is con- 
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Fig. 1. DwiGHT W. Tryon : Glastonbury Meadows. 1881. 

Collection of Mr. IV. K. Birby, St. Louis. 




Fig. 2. DwiGHT W. Tryon : Cernay La Ville. 1881. 

Formerly in the collection of Dr. A. T. Sandcn, New York. 
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Fig. 3. DwiGHT W. Tpyon : Early Morning, September. 1904. 

Collection of Mr. Ernest W. Longfellow, Boston. 




Fig. 4. DwiGHT W. Tryon : Twilight, November. 1912. 

Collection of Mr. Charles L, Freer, Detroit. 
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tented never to try to say too much. His pictures are poetic but lyric, 
not epic in their intention. 

His landscape has a firm foundation, for it is based upon a real 
knowledge of the topography of a section of the country with which 
he has been in close contact almost continuously. It is a real, not an 
imaginary landscape, though it may often seem unreal in its un- 
accustomed beauty, as his effects approximate the unearthly splendor 
of those rare and exquisite moments he pictures. Singularly simple 
in its graphic portrayal of actual appearances, it is variously express- 
ive of a considerable range of feeling which finds embodiment in 
the sensitive record of definite atmospheric conditions. As the 
weather affects us in real life, so it does in his art, where the mood 
of nature is the most important factor and informs the landscape 
with real meaning. In other words, it is the immaterial rather than 
the material evidence of nature that interests us in his landscape, 
just as in human nature it is character rather than personal appear- 
ance that interests us. 

There is an earlier phase of Tryon's work in which there is more 
of the fact and less of the significance of nature. It ends practically 
as soon as he has mastered his forms and settled upon his composition. 
After that he is busy with light and shadow, values and quality, in 
which he finds a more efficient means for the expression of the emo- 
tional content of his theme. In the sense, however, that these earlier 
works are a more literal transcript of familiar rather than unfamiliar 
aspects of nature, more direct in their construction and less calculated 
in their elaboration, they correspond more closely to historic stand- 
ards and satisfy more generally that large portion of the public that 
remains conservative in its appraisal of artistic merit. As few of 
us have yet outgrown entirely conservative tendencies, it follows that 
practically all find in them much to admire. Only our recent and 
enthusiastic interest in, and knowledge of, the newer and finer de- 
velopments of landscape painting enables us to appreciate the sub- 
tleties of his later work and to see in it a more notable achievement. 

Several of the early pictures are of foreign subjects, the results 
of his student days in France. They are naturally not so convincing 
as the New England canvases in their characterization of locality. I 
have selected the Glastonbury Meadows of 1881 (Fig. i) and the 
Cemay La Ville of the same year (Fig. 2) to illustrate the early 
phase of his art. The former is as literal in the exactitude with 
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which it reproduces the topographical features of the country as it 
is lovely in its rendering of the pleasant quiet of a sunny summer's 
day. The scene is singularly satisfying in its familiarity and the fine 
simplicity of the composition emphasizes its peculiar charm. It is 
a masterpiece of what I should term the better sort of realism. The 
other picture is one of the finer of his French landscapes, full of an 
admirable sincerity. It has about it the air of an actual scene trans- 
lated by the touch of art into a vision of measurable beauty. 

The Early Morning — September of 1904 (Fig. 3) and the Twi- 
light — November of 1912 (Fig. 4) show the development of his art 
and are representative examples of the later period. In them one 
discerns an individual type of landscape and the evidences of a rare 
technic which he has all but perfected. It is, of course, not new, but 
it is very personal, and it helps him to re-create in delicate grada- 
tions of light and of shadow subtle atmospheric effects that are 
the visible signs of the moods of nature just as smiles and tears are 
the visible signs of human emotion. However lovely the face of 
nature, it is always her feelings that he is interested in interpreting, 
one might say, and it is this characteristic of his landscape that makes 
it interesting to us. One may estimate quite accurately the worth of 
any of his later works by the measure of one's realization of its 
emotional significance. 

The objective world, its primitive and elemental grandeur, the 
naked truth of nature, as we see it in the works of other artists, con- 
cerns him not at all. His art is subjective and his interest is in the 
spiritual significance of the visible world as it is made intelligible in 
immaterial beauty. Whatever the material basis of his landscape, 
however true it may be in its portrayal of any actual area of the 
earth, the interest that absorbs the spectator's attention in it is almost 
invariably centred in the sky. His pictures are not so much remark- 
able as representations of the world in which we live as they are 
illuminating as expressions of something of the infinity of beauty 
that like a halo surrounds the earth. 
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A STAINED GLASS PANEL AT THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM • BY A KINSLEY PORTER 

AS a pendant to Mr. Lawrence's "Roi de Bourges" which I de- 
scribed in the last number of Art in America, it is interesting 
to study a stained glass panel (Plate) acquired not long ago 
by the Metropolitan Museum. The subject represented is, as indi- 
cated by the inscription, Abiud, the ancestor of Christ mentioned in 
the genealogy of Matthew. The king, bearded and haloed, wears 
one of the conical bonnets used in mediaeval iconography to indicate 
a Jew, and is seated on a throne. 

The large size of the figure makes it evident that this panel does 
not come from a window placed in the ground story. The suspicion 
at first arises that it may have been placed in the windows of a glazed 
triforium. It will be recalled that in the Cathedral of Strasbourg 
there is in the windows of the triforium a series of the Kings of Judah 
forming a sort of Jesse-tree. It will presently be seen that the panel 
belongs in style to the manner of eastern France, so that it is natural 
to lend weight to the analogy of Strasbourg. However, the propor- 
tions of the panel seem rather too slender for a triforium window. 
One other possibility at once presents itself. The figure may 
well have originally formed part of a clearstory window. In 
this case, its proportions would seem somewhat too squat, but it 
is probable that it is only a fragment, not an entire window. We 
may readily suppose that there existed beneath it another figure, so 
that the window would be about twice as high as the present panel 
in proportion to its width. Such superimposed figures in the clear- 
story were a characteristic of the school of Champagne, to which this 
panel clearly belongs. In any event, it must have come from a large 
church. Abiud is by no means one of the most conspicuous of the 
ancestors of Christ A series of windows in which he was included 
must have been a long and important one. The window itself, more- 
over, must have been of good dimensions for a church of the twelfth 
century. 

The preservation of the panel is fair, as ancient glass goes. 
When one considers the vicissitudes to which such fragile works of 
art are exposed, the wonder is not that restorations have taken place, 
but that the character of the original should remain essentially un- 
altered. The head and the upper portions of the body, including the 
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shoulders, seem to be pure with the exception of two pieces on the 
shoulder just above the bar, one green and one blue, and three pieces 
below the chin, all of which are modern. The red border is entirely 
modem, with the exception of three pieces. The center section of 
the panel between the second and fourth bars is somewhat less well 
preserved. The red and white borders are modem, but the blue 
background is ancient, as are also the sides of the chair. The green 
knobs looked to me as if they had been restored. There can be no 
doubt that the main part of the greens forming the body is old, but 
the fact that they are inferior in quality to those of the upper section 
gives reason to suspect that we are here in the presence of a mediaeval 
restoration. The right hand is modem, with two pieces of light 
green and two pieces of intermediate green. The lower third of the 
figure is chiefly modern, with a few old pieces inserted. These in- 
clude several bits of the white border, the feet, and other fragments 
chiefly in the lower and upper right hand comers. The restoration 
on the whole seems to have been very skilfully carried out, and the 
original design appears to have been faithfully followed. 

A glance at the coloring is sufficient to bring the conviction that 
we are here in the presence of a monument of the school of Cham- 
pagne. The color scheme is as fiery as that of Mr. Lawrence's "Roi 
de Bourges" is serene. The two figures are, indeed, excellent repre- 
sentatives of the two great schools which divided France in the last 
half of the twelfth century. 

Comparatively little is known of the history of the school of 
Champagne. In the cathedral of Chalons-sur-Marne were found 
some years ago windows which are conceded to date from the twelfth 
century, and are evidently of a style entirely different from that of 
the school of St.-Denis. These windows, whch have been removed 
to the Trocadero in Paris, are characterized by the use of very large 
pieces of glass, a peculiarity which is also strikingly present in the 
Metropolitan panel. The glass of St-Remi of Reims was probably 
somewhat later, although its date was never accurately determined, 
and it has, I fear, gone down into the pit, leaving of itself all too in- 
sufficient records. Here there were superimposed figures in the 
triforium and also, to the best of my recollection, in the clearstory. 
It is to this glass that the Metropolitan panel approaches most closely. 
We notice first of all that in both cases the figures are without niches. 
This certainly indicates an early date, for even at Bourges, in glass 
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Stained Glass Panel: School of Champagne. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Xcw York. 
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which dates from early in the thirteenth century, the figures in the 
clearstory are placed in niches. Furthermore, at St-Remi, as in 
the Metropolitan panel, the figures are seated on thrones, a peculiar- 
ity of the school of Champagne which is, I believe, found nowhere 
else. Finally, the drawing of the draperies is in the two cases iden- 
tical, even to the most minute details. The fiery coloring of the 
Metropolitan panel also vividly recalls the glass of the clearstory of 
the cathedral at Reims, which has happily been preserved from the 
destruction that has fallen upon the rest of the monument. In the 
cathedral glass several peculiarities already noted at St.-Remi were 
continued, such as the superimposed figures, the type of drapery and 
the seated position. 

We may therefore, I think, with considerable confidence say that 
the Metropolitan panel belongs to the school of Champagne and 
dates from the last quarter of the twelfth century. It is almost 
tempting to go further and conjecture that it might be a work of that 
master Roger of Reims who, it is known, decorated the chapel of St. 
Hubert with stained glass in the twelfth century. But as all of his 
authentic works have perished, there remains no means for deter- 
mining his artistic personality. There is nothing to show who the 
author of the Metropolitan panel may have been. 



ON A PICTURE BY PATINIR • BY ELIOT CLARK 

JOACHIM PATINIR or Patenier was bom at Dinant in 1485. 
Possibly a pupil of Gerard David, he worked for a time at 

Bruges and in 15 15 settled at Antwerp. It was there that he 
was visited by Diirer, who painted a portrait of him known as The 
Landscape Painter. 

Patinir has been called the originator of landscape. Whereas 
this is not historically true, insomuch as his predecessors had intro- 
duced glimpses of landscape in their backgrounds, he was never- 
theless probably the first to paint a picture in which landscape is 
the principal theme and in which the figures are entirely secondary. 

Although his production was very limited, only four examples 
being indisputably authenticated, his influence was considerable. A 
landscape attributed to Josse Van Cleve, Repos sur la Route 
d'Egypte in the Museum at Brussels, is frankly in the manner of the 
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master of Dinant. The Imaginary Landscape (Plate), purchased 
in 1916 by the Metropolitan Museum and catalogued as a Patinir, 
is similar in design to the picture at Brussels. It is not our intention, 
however, to dispute this attribution, nor are we concerned at present 
with the particular painter of the Metropolitan picture. It is in 
the method and process of painting a picture at that time that we 
are interested, and this picture, being in an incomplete state, allows 
us to investigate that method. 

Only the lower half of the picture has been completed, and re- 
membering the early death of Patinir, we may suppose that it was 
thus left unfinished. The panel was prepared with a white gesso 
ground. This was made non-absorbent by a glue size passed several 
times over the surface. The outlines of the subject were then drawn 
with thin pencil-like lines. In this way the contours of all objects 
were rendered completely, so that we have a graphic delineation of 
the subject. The touch is facile and light. It would seem that the 
painter invented many of the objects as he drew, and that the outline 
was not traced from a cartoon as was customary. The light and 
shade has not been added at this state of the process. This is a 
departure from the Flemish method as practised by Van Eyck. In 
the method of this master the form was completely rendered in light 
and dark monotone before the local color was applied. This is in- 
disputably illustrated in an unfinished picture by Jan Van Eyck at 
Antwerp in which the form is completely elaborated and definitively 
rendered by a transparent wash of coal black. But the painter of the 
Imaginary Landscape has, in the first process, given form to his 
objects only by outline. This may have been due to the fact that 
the modeling of the form in landscape is not so subtle as in the 
delicate gradations of the figure, and would therefore be unneces- 
sary. This method would then have the advantage of placing the 
color over an absolutely white ground and in consequence enhance 
its brilliancy. On the other hand, it would eliminate the happy con- 
trast of the warm glaze placed over the cool undertone, as we see it 
in the earlier masters. The method exemplified in the Imaginary 
Landscape is an indication of the process later followed by Rubens, 
in which the dead coloring or a complete rendering of form in cool 
monotone has been eliminated and the masses are painted in trans- 
parent color, directly over the white ground. 

The next step, however, was to place a warm transparent glaze, 
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probably sienna, over the whole panel, allowing the white ground 
and the outline to clearly show through. The distant fields and trees 
were then rendered in cool transparent blue green, through which is 
seen the warm undertone. The trees are of a round conventional 
form, the leafage in the lighter part of the foliage being represented 
by light, minute dots of raised opaque pigment, which in turn has 
been glazed. It will be noted that only in the detailed touches of the 
high lights has any opaque body pigment been used. 

The picture having thus been mapped out in these two tones of 
sienna and blue green, the painter then proceeded with the lower 
part of the panel and completed it part by part. The colors em- 
ployed were few: a warm brown earth similar to sienna (De May- 
erne mentions an English brown and umber in his list of pigments 
used by the Flemish masters) ; a blue green, probably verdigris, 
which though fugitive under general conditions has proved compara- 
tively permanent when locked up in varnish ; a red lake as seen in 
the colors of the bridge and the roof of the castle; and a warmer red, 
probably vermilion and ochre, as seen in the robe of the man at the 
left and the dress of the peasant woman following the soldier below. 
But although the palette is extremely simple, a variation of hues re- 
sults when the color is applied in different consistencies allowing 
more or less of the white ground to show through. It is in this way 
also that the modeling is attained. It will be observed that the darks 
are slightly raised, while the lights, with the exception of the small 
touches of high lights, are as smooth as the ground underneath. This 
is due to the fact that, to produce great depth of tone and at the same 
time retain its richness, the color must be applied several times, each 
time becoming darker but never completely allowing the effect of 
the lighter color underneath to disappear. The process is somewhat 
similar to transparent water-color painting. The darks, which now 
seem unrelated to their neighboring hues, would have become a part 
of the general tone in the finished picture. Thus, beginning with the 
principal objects in the foreground and completing part by part the 
miniature-like detail, later retouching and correction was unneces- 
sary. When every part was finished the picture was complete. Al- 
though this method required several separate processes, each pro- 
cess was exact and directly related to the next, so that the final sur- 
face is pure and definitive. It is this absence of correction which, as 
wc have seen, was the result of the process, and the precise manner 
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of applying the color without intermixing, that explains, in part, the 
perfect preservation of the pictures by the early Flemish painters. 
The medium with which the color was ground was oil, and when 
the color was applied an oil varnish was added, most probably made 
of amber. This not only thinned the color as required, but gave to 
it a quality unobtainable in any other way. The color therefore dried 
glossy and required no final varnishing. 

This definition of form gave to subjects entirely imaginary a 
great sense of reality. There was no effort to produce the illusion of 
light other than as it revealed form. The relative values, in the 
modem meaning of that term, are therefore entirely arbitrary. The 
light and dark masses are introduced for purely pictorial purposes, 
to clarify the design and give significance to the various objects. The 
present picture is a curious composite of what had not been seen but 
imagined, and that which had been seen but placed in an imaginary 
setting. Thus we note in the extreme distance a seaport town of 
that time, while the castellated crags in the center of the picture are 
purely imaginary. This gives to the subject a naive relation of fact 
and fancy. 

EARLY AMERICAN PEWTER • BY FREDERIC FAIR- 
CHILD SHERMAN 

THE first pewter used in the United States was mostly imported 
from England and Holland, where, as early as the sixteenth 
century, it occupied an important position among the various 
household articles of everyday use. Few could afford at that time 
to use silverware as it is generally used today and the baser metal as 
a substitute recommended itself for many reasons, not the least of 
which we may be sure was its cheapness. The earliest verified date 
in connection with the manufacture of pewter in this country is 1665, 
that of the will of Henry Shrimpton of Boston, a brazier who, how- 
ever, refers to several thousand pounds of pewter ware and tools for 
making pewter, proving that he must have been engaged in the mak- 
ing of this ware. Earlier than this it is almost certainly true that 
pewter was made in the American colonies but no reliable record 
has been found to prove the fact. The great majority of the pieces 
one will find in the antique shops bear the "touch" marks of pew- 
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terers of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century if they bear 
any. Among them one may chance upon a fine piece once in a while, 
but good pieces are generally not to be had except as the result of 
some search, as the metal, being soft, is more or less perishable and 
much of it has unquestionably been "junked," because of its low value 
as metal, since britannia and plated ware began to take its place in 
the market. 

The pewterer naturally borrowed his forms from the silversmith 
for whose works he was producing an economical substitute and this 
deprives the ware of considerable of the interest it would otherwise 
have for the collector; also it will probably always have more to do 
with keeping the value of good old pewter down than the lower value 
of the metal itself. One of the few forms in American pewter I 
have encountered to which I have found no close parellel in early 
American or English silver is the large church flagon, io}i inches 
high, with tapering cylindrical body and scroll handle, made by 
William Calder of Providence, R. I. (1824). This flagon resembles 
closely the English Communion flagon, in pewter, from Middlehurst 
Church, Sussex, 1677, reproduced as the frontispiece to Malcolm 
Bell's book on "Old Pewter."* The two mugs, 4^ inches high, with 
similar scroll handles, ^re, curiously, by another maker, and they 
are shaped somewhat like the silver mug by William Simpkins of 
Boston (1704-1780) shown on Plate XII of the catalogue of the 
Boston Museum Exhibition of American Church Silver held in 191 1. 
They are stamped "Hall & Cotton." This firm does not figure in 
Mr. Gale's list of American pewterers,* but that may be simply 
because he found no record to substantiate the pieces he may have 
seen with this "touch." Certainly these mugs have every appearance 
of being of American make. There has been little investigation of 
the matter and it is probable that this list, which contains only forty- 
four entries and is the only one we have at present, could be greatly 
enlarged if any systematic effort were made. It is to be hoped that 
some one properly equipped for the task will undertake it in the 
near future, so that there may not continue to be the uncertainty that 
there is at present in regard to the location of a number of known 
pewterers, whose names we find on pieces which are in every proba- 
bility of American make. Such a task would entail a good deal of 

1 Old Pewter. By Malcolm BelL Illustrated, 8vo. No date. Scribners, New York, 
a Pewter and the Amateur Collector. By Edward J. Gale. Illustrated, 8vo. 1909. 
Scribners, New York. 
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research in local history and the vital records of the New England 
states and New York particularly, but ought to yield gratifying re- 
sults in the way of information of first-hand importance to the col- 
lector. 

The three plates reproduced, which are ii^ inches in diameter, 
and the two small lamps, which are 4 inches high, are again by Wil- 
liam Calder. That they are late examples of his work is evident from 
the fact that the curve on the under side of the plates between the 
body and the rim show none of the hammer marks of the conscien- 
tious early workmanship. The date, 1824, given to Calder in the list 
previously mentioned is simply that of a city directory containing his 
name and occupation. It is perhaps more likely than not to stand 
toward the end of his career as a manufacturer rather than near its 
beginning, as the production of pewter did not continue long there- 
after. 

Our two tall lamps, S}i inches high, show a variation in form 
from that illustrated in Mr. Gale's book, Plate XXV. They are 
by the same maker, however, Roswell Gleason of Dorchester, Mass. 
(1830) and bear his mark. The whale-oil lamp is possibly the only 
original and at the same time characteristically American object one 
will find in the way of pewter and no collection is complete that does 
not include one or more of them. 

The tall mug with curved body, rounded bottom and splayed 
base, 6 inches high, at the left of the flagon in the reproduction, is 
by John Trask of Boston (1825). Its similarity to the silver of the 
period is patent. The small mug, 3^ inches high, at the right of 
the flagon, is also the counterpart of any number of silver mugs of the 
time. Its interest for us lies in its probable American origin and the 
mark "Watts & Harton" which, again, is not in the Gale list. 
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TRATED MAGAZINE • VOLUME VII 
NUMBER II • FEBRUARY MCMXIX 



A SPANISH CHASUBLE OF THE EARLY RENAISSANCE 
BY CHARLES A. W. VOGELER 

IN 1916 the City Art Museum of Saint Louis acquired by purchase 
a chasuble of cloth of gold with orphreys of polychrome em- 
broidery (Plate). The fabric is a yellow silk brocade, the 
ground of which is composed of floss silk shot with fine threads of 
gold, contrasted with a pomegranate pattern in gold (boucle tech- 
nique), outlined with fine lines of red, the color of the foundation. 
The gold is plated on silver.* 

Only a fragment of the design is to be seen on the chasuble, an 
important part being a broad winding band, shown on the cope, ac- 
quired at the same time by the Museum, which contains the remain- 
der of the design, the cope and chasuble belonging to the same set of 
vestments. 

Errera ^ has published fifteenth and sixteenth century fragments 
of an analogous weave. The Hispanic Society of America possesses 
a cope with a somewhat similar pattern. 

The looms of Spain produced in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury pomegranate patterns analogous to our example, some of which 
cannot be distinguished from examples of Italian workmanship. 
Italian as well as Northern craftsmen were attracted to Spain in the 
fifteenth century. Italian as well as Northern textiles were im- 
ported.' But owing to the fact that in Italy the Renaissance was 
practically freed from mediaeval influence by the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century, when the renaissance of Spain was in its infancy, 
one would expect in general to find Italian fabrics of the pomegra- 
nate pattern purer in the new classic design than Spanish examples of 
the same period. 

I believe this to be demonstrated by Spanish paintings of the 

1 G>nfinned by a chemical analysis made by Professor L. McMasters. 
^Catalogue d'Etoffes^Bruxelles, Nos. 226B, 226C, 233. 

'Toledo Cathedral vestments presented to the Girdinal Mendoza by the Emperor 
Frederic, 1489. 

Copyright, 1919, Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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second half of the fifteenth century. They offer numerous examples 
of the pomegranate pattern, in representations of contemporary cos- 
tumes, especially ecclesiastical and court costumes, and as a diaper 
decoration for walls and other backgrounds. When we compare 
these with contemporary examples of Italian painting, the lead which 
Italy took in the Renaissance is apparent. 

It is natural that, while the painters of the fifteenth century took 
liberties with pomegranate textile designs in reproducing them, sim- 
plifying, curtailing and altering the pattern to suit the canons of the 
painter's art, sculptors also represented textiles with pronounced 
modifications of treatment. This is demonstrated in the sculptured 
reproduction in marble of a cope worn by the recumbent figure of 
Don Gutierre de la Cueva, Bishop of Palencia, on a tomb from the 
ruined monastery of San Fernando in Cuellar in the Province of 
Segovia, now in the collection of the Hispanic Society of America. 
The sculptor has not clung to the limitations of textile design, but 
represented leaves and other details with a rich relief. A naturalistic, 
foliated pattern is shown, analogous to the design of the Saint LfOuis 
cope and of further significance here because the Bishop, Don 
Gutierre de la Gueva, was a brother of Don Beltran de la 
Cueva, first Duque de Albuquerque, whose arms, impaling the arms 
of his first wife, Dofia Mencia de Mendoza, are embroidered on the 
front of our chasuble. The Bishop, Don Gutierre de la Cueva, died 
about 1490. The tomb is of Late Gothic architecture. That is to 
say, Gothic features predominate, but they are associated with Renais- 
sance features, offering a valuable index to the character of Spanish 
architecture of about 1500, and to a determination of the period of 
our chasuble. 

The most productive period for the manufacture of cloths of 
gold at Toledo, where some of the richest were woven,^ was approxi- 
mately from 1480 until 1520.* The orphreys on our chasuble are 
of this period, as will presently be demonstrated. 

The chasuble has been cut. The scapular shape is modern. 
Chasubles were not open at the side like ours, in the Middle Ages. 
They were shaped like a bell with a hole in the top for the head. The 
shape in the year 15 10 may be judged from a painting in the Cathe- 
dral of Valencia by the younger Rodrigo, representing St. Rieul 
celebrating Mass. The sides of the chasuble worn by the priest in 



1 Toledo Ordinances of 1494. 
aLarniga: Memorias, Vol. VII, 205. 
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Fig. 3. The Agony in the Garden. Fig. 2. The Crucifixion. 

Two Panels of a Spanish Chasuble of the Early Renais.sancc. 

The City Art Museum, St, Louis, Mo. 
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the picture are not open, but, even with his fore-arm raised, drop 
over the shoulder to the elbow where there are folds, indicating that 
if his arms were dropped the vestment would more than cover the 
upper arm. As late as 1619 Rubens represented a chasuble,* cover- 
ing the entire upper arm. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century the side length, includ- 
ing the shoulder, was about 60 cm. ; in the fifteenth century, about 80 
cm. Compare these ample proportions with the open sides of our 
chasuble. As our illustration shows, the lowest panel belonging to 
the orphrey on the back of the Saint Louis chasuble has also been 
severed. The chasuble measures (vertically) 1.25 m. in front, 1.27 
m. in back. The length of the front or back of a chasuble of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century (ranging from about 1.30 m. to 1.50 m.) 
was not much more than this.' 

Most of the mutilation, or cutting, of chasubles was done in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. An interesting fact is that 
many of the vestments made previous to the fifteenth century have 
come down to us uncut, while few of the same period as ours are 
left in Catholic churches that have not been disfigured. Father 
Braun believes that old garments were spared because they were 
associated with saints, which made them inviolable. Our chasuble 
has been cut like this virtually all of its time. 

It has seen hard actual use. The front, which is now fiddle- 
shaped, is very much worn by the arm of the priest. Not only is 
the gold at this level much frayed, but the brocade here has a purple 
instead of a red foundation, which would seem to indicate that strips 
of a different fabric were used to replace parts previously worn out. 
Below the level of the waist, large fields of brocade show the pattern 
inverted, but of the same fabric as is shown on the back of the 
chasuble. The scenes embroidered on the front orphrey are ruined 
by wear. The back is in a good state of preservation. 

After the Spanish fashion, the chasuble has for orphreys a 
straight band down the front and a straight band down the back, 
divided into three panels each. All but one contain scenes from the 
life of Christ. The top panel on the front contains a shield, broad 
at the bottom, though slightly pointed. Embroidered on it are the 
impaled arms of de la Cueva and Mendoza. Apparently portions 
of a device surmounting the shield have been cut away in altering the 

1 The Miracle of St. Ignatius, Sanf Ambrogio, Genoa, 
s J. Braun's Die Liturgische Gewandung, 194. 
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chasuble, fragments remaining on the right and left of the present 
neck opening. The arms, which have not been injured, represent the 
marriage, in 1460, of Don Beltran de la Cueva, first Duque de 
Albuquerque, to Dofia Mencia de Mendoza, the younger daughter 
of the second Marquis de Santillana, who was the oldest brother of 
the Cardinal Don Pedro.* She was therefore niece to the Cardinal 
Don Pedro de Mendoza, and cousin to the Cardinal Don Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza. 

Dofia Mencia de Mendoza was the first wife of Don Beltran 
de la Cueva. The tomb of his second wife, in the Renaissance style 
of architecture of the first quarter of the sixteenth century, is in the 
collection of the Hispanic Society of America. 

With reference to the time it might take to complete the em- 
broidery of a set of vestments, Vasari offers useful information. Con- 
cerning the life of Antonio Pollaiuolo, he wrote : "For San Giovanni 
in Florence there were made certain very rich ecclesiastical vest- 
ments after the design of this master, two Dalmatics namely, a Pla- 
neta or Chasuble, and a Pluviale or Cope, all of double brocade, each 
woven of one entire piece and without seams, the bordering and or- 
naments being stories from the life of St. John, embroidered with the 
most subtle mastery of that art by Paolo da Verona, a man most 
eminent in his calling. . . This work required twenty-six 

years for its completion." * 

The scenes from the life of Christ, on the orphreys of the Saint 
Louis chasuble, are in polychrome embroidery. On the back arc 
depicted The Betrayal, The Agony in the Garden, The Crucifixion. 
On the front, beneath the coat-of-arms (which occupies the center of 
one panel), are represented The Entombment and The Resurrection. 

1 An heraldist, Mr. R. T. Nichol, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, has 
written to me about this: 

"Looking up the Cueva blason in Rietstap, I found he gave it essentially as yours — but 
with differences. Here it is (transL) — 'Per chevron, 1. Gold, 2 pales gules; 2. Vert, a 
winged dragon of the 1st; the whole within a bordure gules, charged alternately with 7 
saltires couped gold, & as many escutcheons of Mendoza.' 

"Here we have the two coats permanentl>r associated to record the great Mendoza 
alliance. You may remember I told you that impaled coats (as in your example) com- 
monly signified marriage— 1>aron' always dexter, *femme' always smister; but that in 
English heraldry, if there were children, the coats were then marshaled quarterly — 1 and 
4 father's, 2 and 3 mother's. I said I was not sure how far this obtained in continental 
heraldry. When I read the Cueva entry, remembering the prevalence of charged bordures 
in Spanish arms, it occurred to me that this was (among other things) their equivalent 
(and a far preferable one) to the English quartering. If this be so — as I think we may 
fairly assume — ^then the date of your coat is fixed with greater certainty to the lifetime 
of tihc contractor of the first alliance— if I remember rightly, between 1460 and 1492; the 
coat as given by Rietstap being that of his children and descendants." 

a Vasari. Bohn, Vol. HI, 229. 
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The architectural frame of each picture is in raised couchings 
of gold. Round arches with trefoil courses rest on Gothic columns, 
of which the capitals and bases are in basket-raised couching. The 
scenes within are embroidered in vivid but harmonious colors. Red, 
green, blue and brown silk thread; each of these in a light and in 
a dark shade; yellow silk thread and thread of gold. Thus nine 
dyes are sufficient for an embroidery delicately colored and shaded. 
Late Gothic tapestries also show the best results with dyes limited in 
range; in many cases to fourteen tones. 

The coloring of the orphreys on our chasuble is "cooler" than 
on extant Spanish paintings of the same century, owing in part to 
measures commonly taken to safeguard ecclesiastical vestments from 
exposure to the light, in part to the fact that textiles do not have 
repeated coats of varnish applied to them, as is the case with paint- 
ings, which thereby gain, in the course of centuries, a mellow but an 
unnatural brownish tone. 

The outer garments of all the principal figures consist in flat 
couchings of gold thread. Gold thread is also extensively employed 
on each panel. Satin stitching is employed on the undergarments of 
the figures and on the landscapes. 

To present the technique in a way that will be clear, it will be 
necessary to analyze only one of the scenes, omitting mention of the 
rest because they are similar in treatment. Convenient for this pur- 
pose is the representation of The Crucifixion (Fig. 2). Not only 
the outer garments, to which we have referred, but also the halos of 
the figures and the Cross, are covered with gold, in flat couchings 
attached to a linen foundation, in two ways. In the case of the outer 
garments, outlines and shading of drapery are indicated with silk 
needlework — ^blue for the Virgin, red for St. John — ^which after the 
usual manner serves the double purpose of identification and of 
holding down the gold threads. In the case of the Cross and of the 
halos, instead of a free decoration by means of colored silk, brick 
stitching is employed. The sun, the stars and other details are also 
in flat couchings of gold. Most of the embroidery representing flesh, 
for which a thread too finely split to wear was customarily used, has 
been worn down to the linen foundation ; but most of the embroidery 
representing anatomical details, for which a heavier thread was used, 
has been preserved. The definition and the color, here, are so true 
that they resemble painting. 
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The conception, the design, the composition, the positive but 
vital draughtsmanship, above all the delicate coloring and the expert 
needlework, point to no ordinary craftsman, but to a master — cer- 
tainly to the atelier of a master. Master-embroiderers maintained a 
high standard in Spain, as in Italy, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The names of a number have come down to us, thanks to 
the researches of Riafio and othei* authorities. Thus we know that 
Juan Bilbao worked at Burgos in the year 1452. In 1500, Gil Fran- 
cesco, Gabriel Perez and Felicis de Vaga worked in Madrid. Four- 
teen years later, in 1514, Pedro Burgos, Marcos de Covarrubias, Ruiz 
Martin and Alonzo Hernandez were active in Toledo. 

Consummate experience, knowledge, imagination and skill are 
shown in the execution of small as well as of large details on our 
chasuble. Heads are differentiated; individuals are characterized. 
In The Agony in the Garden (Fig. 3), the Christ is very tender; 
St. Peter, on the other hand (who is represented with a bald head), 
robust, unforgiving, "the rock." In The Crucifixion, the Virgin is 
thoughtful but resigned. 

The art of embroidery in Spain, as many have pointed out, was 
modified considerably in the fifteenth century by the importation 
of German and Italian embroideries. Our example is reminiscent 
of German art. A number of the masterpieces of Spanish embroid- 
ery show the same influence. 

The Agony in the Garden, embroidered on our orphreys, is 
seemingly derived from Schongauer's Christ on the Mount of Olives 
(B 9) or from some closely related source. The broad head of St. 
Peter in The Agony in the Garden, the broad head of St John in 
The Crucifixion, the serious expression of the Virgin in the same 
scene, and the grave expression of the Christ, are reminiscent of 
Northern art, as may be observed when we compare them with the 
Italian or French types. 

If all that has been said in this paper by way of external evidence 
from the coat-of-arms were left out of account, we could not question 
the period of the orphreys, because they offer complete internal evi- 
dence of Late Gothic workmanship and design. The coat-of-arms 
is embroidered on a linen shield, which is sewed to the orphreys. 
Not so the scenes from the life of Christ, which are embroidered in 
the linen backing of the orphreys- The Late Gothic style is shown 
here in verticality of composition; in Gothic columns and trefoils; 
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in brittie folds of drapery and in the tender movement of figures; in 
the emaciated Christ; in the combination of a stern realism with 
mysticism. 

The treatment of the backgrounds is no less characteristic. An 
Italian designer of this period would have laid greater stress on the 
third dimension. The third dimension was, in painting, the most 
revolutionary issue, in Italy, of the Quattrocento. To be sure, there 
are many details of interest in landscape backgrounds of our illus- 
tration, meadows, trees, fences, sky, stars, moon and sun, and a certain 
application of linear perspective; but (keeping in reserve transitional 
tendencies) they are in one plane of representation. The figures are 
in one plane of representation. This is true to Gothic formula. 

The transitional character of the Saint Louis orphreys should, 
however, not be overlooked. The progressive Renaissance is in evi- 
dence, especially in The Crucifixion, which approaches the classic 
in design, akin to Perugino. The Renaissance is announced by ample 
and more freely flowing draperies; by the simplification, by the 
spacing and by the monumental forms of the figures of the Virgin 
and St. John. Italy alone can have been the source, at the close 
of the Middle Ages, of the strain of classic simplicity and harmony 
in this scene. The Mendoza family, represented in the coat-of-arms 
on our chasuble, it is well to remember, was influential in bringing 
the Italian Renaissance into Spain.^ 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS'S PORTRAIT OF MRS. WET- 
LAND AND HER ELDEST SON • BY MAURICE W. 
BROCKWELL 

AMONG the pictures of the eighteenth century English school 
in the rather remote and therefore too little known collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft at Cincinnati, a high place 
must be accolrded to the Portrait of Mrs. John Weyland and her 
Eldest Son. 

Large numbers of highly important canvases by Gainsborough, 
Turner, Raeburn, Hoppner and Romney were, of course, during the 
decade that preceded the outbreak of the war sold out of English 
private collections. Indeed, many carefully selected specimens of 
that moment of art-history hang in the remarkable frame-house in 

1 American Journal of Archeology, Vol. XXII, 237. 
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Cincinnati. However, this is one of the singularly few first-rate 
examples of the art of Reynolds to be imported into this country 
during the period above specified. The removal of our canvas from 
England was not noticed in the public press at the time. And its 
existence was known to very few people, owing to its never having 
been exhibited there or engraved. 

Although many of Sir Joshua's pocket-books have been pre- 
served, those for 1774 and 1775 as well as that for 1776 — the year 
in which this picture was painted^ — are missing. There was, in 
fact, only one record that could have been traced by the industrious 
research worker, and that is so brief that it would mean little or 
nothing to anyone who had not both seen the canvas and ascertained 
its pedigree from the family that had owned it from the moment it 
was painted down to the year 1903. In the absence of some of Sir 
Joshua's pocket-books, we can still have recourse to his price book, 
and there we find under the year 1776 the entry: "Mrs. Weyland. 
March (part payment) £105." In many cases such payments were 
made to Sir Joshua by the husband of the lady portrayed. Nor does 
it follow that in the present case the lady's being an heiress varied 
the arrangement by which the picture was paid for. Rather is it to 
be regarded as conclusive that, whoever attended to the merely 
monetary side of the question, the matter concerned a female por- 
trait, and that it is the one before us. It measures 55 inches by 44 
inches. The canvas is thus a trifle larger than the then stock size 
for such works. 

In it Mrs. Weyland is represented wearing a white silk dress, 
edged with gold lace, and a gold-toned sash with a yellowish blue 
bow at her breast. Her hair is dressed high and bound with a bluish 
band, while a curl hangs down to her left shoulder. Turned to 
the left and apparently seated on a stool placed beneath a red curtain 
gathered up to the right above her head, she holds by her right 
side her little son, who half kneels as he presses against her lap. He 
would appear to some to be more than two years of age when the 
portrait was painted. In the absence of Sir Joshua's pocket-book for 
1774 we have to fall back on his price book, and it is possible to 
piece together a list of his sitters for that year. It includes "Miss 
Nourse." The lady before us, nee Nourse, had nearly two years 
earlier become Mrs. Weyland, but Reynolds's entries were made only 
for himself. If, as seems likely, the entry referred in Sir Joshua's 
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Reynolds: Mrs. Weyland and Her Eldest Son. 

Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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mind to the lady in this picture, her portrait would have been begun 
before the child was born at the end of 1774. There would be 
obvious reasons for the rather unusual pose, while the completion of 
the canvas with the addition of the child two years later would lend 
added interest to it 

Reynolds perhaps unconsciously followed many of the Italians 
who painted and carved the Infant Christ as symbolically over- 
large, and so in mere portraiture he was apt to overstate the age of 
a child. It is, in fact, a distinguishing characteristic of the whole 
of the English school of his day. Nude, but for a loose white drap- 
ery, and with fair hair, little John Weyland the 3rd — for such he 
is — raises his right hand in the direction of the open casement be- 
hind. Through it we have a peep of undulating landscape. In the 
foreground to the left lies a bulldog. Treated somewhat generically, 
and subordinated to the general design, this dog contrasts with those 
in other works by Sir Joshua. Reynolds often included, if he did 
not even "feature," dogs in pictures of children. Of such treatment 
the "Miss Bowles," in the Wallace Collection, is the popular ex- 
emplar. 

We possess a vast amount of biographical data regarding the 
Weyland family, whose name signifies "Wet lands." As early as the 
time of Edward I they held large possessions with the manors of 
Wigenhalls, Oxburgh, Garboldisham and Shipden in the County of 
Norfolk. We know that Sir Thomas de Weyland, who was living 
in 1276 but d. s. p., gave to Ralph, Prior of Wodebridge — as it was 
then called — in Suffolk a piece of meadow-land, a mill and two 
shillings rent for the souls of his near relatives, while the Prior on 
his part covenanted to find a canon to pray for them in his conventual 
church. Another fate, however, awaited his nephew Sir Thomas 
de Weyland, who was Lord Chief Justice of England but who was 
forced to abjure the realm, 17 Edward I (1290), when his estates 
were confiscated to the Crown on the plea of not duly administering 
justice in his exalted function. In 3 Edward I, this unjust Judge*s 
second brother. Sir Nicholas de Weyland, was lord of the manor 
of Garboldisham and had a leet; in 12 Edward II he received con- 
firmation of the weekly mercate or fair, and on the 12th day of May 
in the following year he had a grant of another fair, as well as frec- 
warren in all his "demeans," together with assize of bread and beer, 
gallows, pillory, tumbrell, weyf and stray, all of which, as we read, 
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"bespeak this town of Garboldisham to have been in that age a place 
of consequence capable of great reception." 

It were idle to review in any detail the fortunes of the Wey- 
land family between those picturesque days and the time of Mark 
Weyland, who was "an eminent merchant in London" and was, 
four months before his death on April 7, 1742, chosen one of the 
twenty-four Directors of the Bank of England. His eldest son, John 
Weyland of Woodrising, County Norfolk, was also a Director at the 
time of his death in 1767. In turn his son and heir, John, was bom 
March 24, 1744, and on December 31, 1772, married Elizabeth 
Joanna (mistakenly rendered "Johanna" by Burke), daughter and 
co-heir of John Nourse of Woodeaton, County Oxon. By his mar- 
riage to this lady, whose features are before us, the Woodeaton 
estates passed to the Weylands. He had by her three sons and six 
daughters. The eldest of these was John, the semi-nude child seen 
here, who was born December 4, 1774. He would thus be less than 
two years of age when Sir Joshua was at work on this canvas in 
1776. On March 12, 1799, he married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Whilshed Keene, of Richmond, M.P. for Montgomery, 
which lady died on April 30, 1845. He had died on a date un- 
known, predeceasing his wife and leaving no issue. It is clear that 
this portrait, together with the Woodrising and Woodeaton estates 
of the two families passed to our small boy's third brother, Richard, 
a Major in the i6th Light Dragoons, with which he served in the 
Peninsular War and at Waterloo. Major Weyland was succeeded 
in 1864 in the estates, as well as in the ownership of this picture, 
by his elder son John. In turn his elder son John Weyland, whom 
we refer to as John the 5th, died in early manhood. Thus the 
estates and the family pictures were inherited by Captain Mark 
Ulick Weyland, his younger brother, of Woodrising and formerly 
of Woodeaton. Eventually, in 1903, he sold this remarkable portrait 
group privately. 

Hung in the house for which it had been painted and well 
cared for for four generations, it is to-day in an unusually fine 
state of preservation. One is attracted by the picture and will 
observe, but not perhaps at first glance, the pentimenti in the paint- 
ing of the lady's left hand, which is, in fact, the aesthetic as well as 
the actual center of the well-knit composition. Sir Joshua evidently 
intended at first to represent the hand as grasping the gauzy drapery. 
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But as he worked on and saw his scheme unfold, he changed his mind. 
To-day we can follow his altered brushwork in the thumb and fore- 
finger. Indeed, it is such details that, taken together with the whole 
work, establish it as absolutely autograph. One does not, of course, 
wonder that it is not signed, for there was no special reason why 
it should be, and Sir Joshua's signature is found not more than 
half a dozen times. 

It belongs to the early moment of our artist's period of full 
maturity. By 1774 Reynolds had been President of the Royal Acad- 
emy six years. In that year he exhibited thirteen canvases at the 
Academy and among them were the Three Ladies Adorning a Term 
of H)rmen (now in the National Gallery, London), one of his many 
portraits of his favorite sitter, Maria Walpole, Duchess of Glou- 
cester, and one of her daughters, the Princess Sophia. Among the 
twelve shown by him in 1775 were such outstanding examples as the 
Countess of Harrington, the Countess of Dysart, the Lady Cockbum 
with her three children (now at Trafalgar Square), the Duchess of 
Gordon, Miss Mary Horneck and Mrs. Sheridan. 

In 1776, the year in which this picture was painted, the Presi- 
dent sent in thirteen canvases for exhibition. In the catalogue for 
that year we note the names of the Duchess of Devonshire and 
Master Crewe, as well as the Samuel which (with nineteen other 
works by Sir Joshua) was burnt at Belvoir in 1816. To the same 
exhibition went also the Master Herbert as the Infant Bacchus which 
was "engraved with leopards, but when cleaned lions appeared I" 
Walpole described the Lord Temple of the same year as "the finest 
portrait Reynolds ever painted." Indeed, these well-wrought por- 
traits of outstanding historical characters not only marked the mo- 
ment of great artistic achievement, but have in our own time, when 
exhibited as works by the Old Masters, held their own for distinction 
and familiar setting. As early as 1776 he had not been unfortunate 
enough to use perishable materials in his efforts to solve the problems 
bound up in the secrets of the Italian old masters. A decade later, 
however, he often out of scientific curiosity employed chemical ad- 
mixtures that have brought about the ruin of such enterprises. 

We here see Reynolds in one of his great triumphs as a painter 
of innocent, ingenuous childhood and of the beauty and gracefulness 
of womanhood. 
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TWO PORTRAITS BY BLACKBURN • BY LAWRENCE 
PARK 

IN the "Columbian Ccntinel," a Boston newspaper long since de- 
funct, there appears, under the dates of August 9 and 13, 1817, 

an advertisement of an auction to be held on the latter date of 
certain paintings "at the residence of Mrs. Scott, Beacon St, late 
Mansion of Gov. Hancock." Among these pictures, that numbered 
16 on the list is called "An Original Portrait of General Amherst 
by J. Blackburn" (Fig. i). Mrs. Scott was the remarried widow 
of John Hancock and the portrait was probably inherited by her 
first husband from his uncle, Thomas Hancock, the wealthy Boston 
merchant who furnished the commissary supplies for the British 
army during the siege of Louisburg in 1758 at which Amherst dis- 
tinguished himself. This portrait, after an ownership in Canada for 
a century, has recently been added to the collection of Herbert L. 
Pratt, Esq., of Glen Cove, Long Island, and through Mr. Pratt's 
courtesy is here for the first time reproduced. 

The artist of this portrait presents one of the most baffling 
mysteries in the history of early art in this country. Were it not 
for the fact that his signature appears upon some of his canvases, it 
is doubtful if his name would have survived, for no contemporary 
record of him has yet been found and the question of whence he 
came and whither he went remains unanswered. The writer has 
inspected sixty-seven of his works, and of this number thirty-five 
bear the signature "I. Blackburn." As I and J were in his day 
interchangeable, it is impossible to tell which of these two letters 
represents the initial of his baptismal name. Mr. H. W. French, who 
published in 1879 ^ l>o^J^ ^^ "Art and Artists in Connecticut," refers 
to him as Jonathan, with B as the initial of a middle name, and it is 
thus that his work has since been generally labeled and catalogued. 
While Jonathan may have been his name I have found nothing to 
prove it. Mr. French makes the statement, which we have seen is 
not borne out by the facts, that he signed "almost all of his pictures *J. 
B. Blackburn,' " and in his zeal to give him a Connecticut origin 
tries to convince himself that he was the son of an itinerant painter 
in that state. Dunlap, writing in 1834, dismisses Blackburn with two 
lines, and cautiously refrains from giving him a Christian name. 
Tuckerman, thirty years later, speaks of him as a visiting foreigner. 
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big. i. Blackburn: Sir Jeffrey Amherst. 

Collection of Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Netv York. 
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Fig. 2. Blackburn : Mrs. David Chesebrough. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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The earliest date found upon a portrait by him is 17541 ^^^ ^^ 
latest 1 76 1) and the eight years included within these two dates noiay 
be fairly assumed to cover the period of his sojourn in this country. 
This earliest date appears upon the portrait of Mrs. David Chese- 
brough (Fig. 2) in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. This picture shows that Blackburn arrived here 
with a finished style, and his work dated seven years later bears 
witness that this style changed but little while he remained in the 
country. Unlike Smibert and Pelham, he seems not to have identi- 
fied himself in any way with his new surroundings. He apparently 
bought no property, associated himself with no church, involved 
himself in no legal entanglements, and one finds no reference to wife 
or children, yet judging from the social position of his sitters he 
must have been more or less familiar with the best that New England 
had to offer. One can only surmise from his name that he was of 
lowland Scotch birth or ancestry and from his work that he was 
English taught, but in view of the fact that no picture has appeared 
in England with a Blackburn attribution painted either before 1754 
or after 1761, nor yet any engraving found in that period bearing 
his name as the artist, the mystery of his identity deepens. A tradi- 
tion associated with Mrs. Chesebrough's portrait and that of her sis- 
ter is that they were both painted in New York, and this, if true, 
points to that city as the port at which he first landed. His stay there 
must, however, have been short, for in 1755 and in each of the six 
subsequent years he was painting portraits in Boston, and during 
portions of the last three he worked in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Then he completely disappears and the suggestion which has been 
made that the increasing excellence of Copley's work caused Black- 
bum to leave the country may be not without truth. 

From certain resemblances in treatment and pose and in the 
method of painting costume his work occasionally suggests that of 
Thomas Hudson (1701-1779), who gave Reynolds his first instruc- 
tion and whose best canvases by no means deserve the unfavorable 
criticism which it has been the custom to make of them. Still more 
does it recall much of the work of Joseph Highmore (1692-1780) in 
a certain feeling of French influence which is lacking in Hudson's 
work. Highmore's portrait of Samuel Richardson, hanging in the 
National Portrait Gallery in London, might well have been painted 
by Blackburn, so vividly does it suggest Blackburn's portraits of 
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James Pitts and Benning Wentworth. His sitters, however, show 
more refinement than the majority of the people whom these two 
Englishmen painted, and look like what, for the most part, they 
were, the members of the New England aristocracy — rich nabobs of 
commerce, with their wives and sons and daughters, and a sprinkling 
of landed proprietors, governors, judges and gentlemen of leisure — 
the Apthorps, Bowdoins, Bethunes, Ervings, Faneuils and Phillips' 
of Boston and the Atkinsons, Cutts', Warners and Wentworths of 
Portsmouth. Generally speaking, however, his portraits, although 
sincere and dignified, are, like much of the product of this school, 
uninspired. While considerably bound by its traditions, he never- 
theless often shows unexpected freedom in the originality and variety 
of his poses, more freedom, Copley and Charles Willson Peale ex- 
cepted, than any other painter working in this country before the 
Revolution, but his sitters as a rule probably posed only for the 
head, the figure, costume and accessories being usually painted from 
the lay figure and studio property. Following a common custom in 
this and earlier periods and habitually adopted by Sir Peter Lely, he 
frequently shows his sitter with the face slightly averted, but with the 
eyes directed toward the spectator, a pose which, in the case of his 
portraits of young women, is apt to produce an effect of amusing coy- 
ness which, although aflfected, is often attractive. On his drawing of 
the hands he evidently rather prided himself, for, unlike many of his 
contemporaries, he seldom took pains to conceal them. They too 
were doubtless usually not painted from the life, and although not 
always drawn with anatomical correctness, are generally graceful 
and well done. He was, in his portraits of women, particularly fond 
of introducing pearls, which glisten in their dark hair, encircle their 
necks or stretch across their breasts in festooned ropes. In his treat- 
ment of costumes he betrays an almost feminine fondness for laces 
and satins and at his best these are drawn with a startling verisimili- 
tude. No Dutchman ever painted lace with greater minuteness of 
detail, and one is soilietimes impressed with the feeling that he was 
more interested in delineating the folds, texture and sheen of the 
satin than in obtaining a likeness. His portraits of men are more 
studied and much more convincing in the analysis of character than 
those of his women, and that of Thomas Amory, painted in 1760, 
when compared with Copley's portrait of the same man painted 
about fourteen years later, shows, allowing for the difference in the 
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sitter's age, that his portraits of men at least may be relied upon as 
truthful likenesses. 

It is somewhat difficult to say just how much efiFect his work 
had upon that of his native contemporaries and those who followed 
him. Decidedly this influence was felt by Copley, then in his for- 
mative period, and several portraits of Copley's bear such close 
resemblance to Blackburn's work that it is no easy task to attribute 
them correctly, while Blackburn's charming portrait of Miss Polly 
Warner looks so much, in many of its details, like an early Copley, 
that it might well pass as the work of that artist, as indeed for many 
years it has, in spite of the fact that it bears Blackburn's signature. 
Surely from no one but Blackburn could Copley have acquired his 
skill in painting silks and satins. 

Amherst arrived in Boston from Louisburg on September 14, 
1758, in the ship Captain and "was received and congratulated," says 
the contemporary newspaper account, "with the Respect and Esteem 
due to so brave a Commander. The Guns at Castle William and 
those on the Batteries in this Town and at Charlestown were dis- 
charged on this Occasion and the Bells of the Town were rung: in 
the Evening there was Bonfires and a great variety of Fire-works 
play'd oflF. Between 30 and 40 Transports which came out under 
Convoy of the Captain Man of War are also arrived, having on 
board the 2d Battalion of Royal Scots, General Forbes's, Lascelles's, 
and Webb's Regiments, and also Eraser's Highlanders; they arrived 
here in good Health, and were all disembarked on Thursday Morn- 
ing and encamped on the Common, and on Saturday Morning (17 
September) they decamped and proceeded on their march for Lake 
George." Amherst set out from New York for Boston on October 
15th following and on November 2d set sail from Cape Ann for 
Halifax. Two days after his departure a vessel reached Boston from 
England bringing his commission as commander-in-chief of His 
Majesty's forces in North America. Mr, Pratt's picture was thus 
evidently painted either in the three days of September that Amherst 
passed in Boston or more probably during his second visit in the last 
two weeks of the following month. 

He is shown wearing a red coat and waistcoat, both with brass 
buttons, and the coat with black lapels and cuffs. A black cocked 
hat, trimmed with silver bullion and a large black cockade fastened 
with a silver button, rests jauntily upon his light brown hair, which 
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is tied in a queue, with one end of the black queue bow falling care- 
lessly over the left shoulder. About the neck is a white neckcloth, 
and ruffles are shown at his wrist The complexion is ruddy and the 
small eyes are blue. The background is composed of warm tones 
of browns and olives. The pose is dignified and the expression 
supercilious, with a suggestion of cruelty lurking about the eyes. 
It is one of the best examples of portraiture painted in America prior 
to 1760 that I know of — an excellent piece of simple, straightfor- 
ward workmanship, and although the reproduction conveys this im- 
pression it naturally fails to give a just idea of the brilliantly deco- 
rative qualities of the picture. The canvas measures 31J4 inches 
in height and 26 inches in width and is signed in the lower left 
corner with the artist's customarily minute signature /. Blackburn 
Pinxit 1758. It thus antedates by seven years Reynolds' first por- 
trait of Amherst, by ten years the second portrait, and by about 
sixteen years that by Gainsborough, and shows him at the age of 
forty-one and at the height of his career. The fact that this distin- 
guished visitor to Boston had his likeness drawn by Blackburn is 
probably not without significance, as showing the relative rank of 
the artist at this time. 

Amherst's career may be so easily investigated by those who are 
interested in it that it is only necessary within the limits of this 
article to give a few of its important facts. He was born in England 
in the county of Kent in 1717 and after a series of promotions was 
selected in 1758 by Pitt to command the expedition which had for 
its purpose the British conquest of the French possessions in North 
America. The expedition sailed in May and Louisburg surrendered 
in July. In the following July Amherst captured Fort Ticonderoga 
and in September, 1760, aided by two other armies, he accomplished 
the fall of Montreal. He was at once appointed Governor-General 
of British North America. He returned to England in 1763 and 
in 1776 was created Baron Amherst. He refused an earldom in 
1795, but this title was subsequently granted to Amherst's nephew 
and heir. He died at Montreal, his seat in Kent, in 1797, and the 
towns of Amherst in Nova Scotia, Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, and a county in Virginia, of which colony he was at one time 
governor, perpetuate his name on this continent. 

Mrs. David Chesebrough, the subject of the other portrait here 
reproduced, was Margaret, daughter of Brinley Sylvester of South- 
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old and Sylvester Manor, Long Island, by his wife Mary Burroughs, 
and she was born December ii, 1719. On October 8, 1749, she be- 
came the second wife of David Chesebrough (1702-1782), a mer- 
chant of Newport, Rhode Island, who, because of his wealth and 
prominence, was locally known as "King David." During the Revo- 
lution he removed to his native town of Stonington, Connecticut, and 
his death there on February 27, 1782, was followed by that of his 
wife in exactly a month's time. 

Her portrait, which measures 49% inches in height by 40^^ 
inches in width, signed and dated /. Blackburn Pinxit 1754, depicts 
her in a bluish green silk dress with low neck and short sleeves, both 
neck and sleeves being trimmed with white lace. At her breast is 
a bow of lavender pink ribbon, and this color is repeated in another 
ribbon which, encircling her waist, is tied in a bow at her right side. 
Her dark brown hair is brushed back from a high forehead and worn 
in curls at the back of her neck, and her dark blue eyes are directed 
to the spectator. A fountain gushes from an opening in the pedestal 
upon which her left arm rests, and over the pedestal creeps a slender 
vine. The background, with a sunset sky, distant cedar trees and 
at the left the trunk of a large tree with clusters of vines, is typical. 
The pose is dignified and stately and the picture is a well-balanced 
composition, full of grace and charm, and decorative effect. It is 
almost identical in pose and costume with Blackburn's portrait of 
Mrs. William Greenleaf which was painted in 1757. 



TWO PORTRAIT HEADS BY CLAESZ PIETERSZ BER- 
CHEM • BY G. FRANK MULLER 

AS many writers are devoted to art history and most painters 
of note have their special biographers and eulogists, it seems 
odd that so many-sided a master as Berchem has not been a 
temptation to more comprehensive investigation. Among the galaxy 
of Dutch painters of the seventeenth century whose work exhibits a 
wonderful versatility, he has not as yet received his full measure of 
appreciation. 

Claesz Pietersz Berchem, Berghem or Berrighem was baptized 
in Haarlem, October i, 1620, the son of Pietersz Claesz, a painter of 
still-life of considerable merit, from whom he received his first 
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instruction in art. He also studied with Moeyaert, de Grebber, Wils, 
Weenix and perhaps Van Goyen. It is assumed that he adopted the 
name of Berchem from the home town of his father, Berghem in 
Brabant, whence the latter fled in consequence of religious perse- 
cution. After a long career of astonishing activity and fecundity 
he died, February i8, 1683, and is buried in the Wester Kerk, Am- 
sterdam. 

There is no influence of Van Goyen visible in any of his work 
and his having studied with this master is mere conjecture, but many 
of his early productions show groups of figures in the manner of 
Moeyaert, while of all his preceptors the influence of Jan Baptiste 
Weenix is paramount. Especially in his first period are we aware 
of an excess of reds and yellow-ochre so dear to the heart of Weenix, 
while certain of his Italian harbor scenes are clearly influenced by 
this painter. The burnished coppery tone prevailing in his color 
schemes he gradually transformed into a silvery quality in his later 
or final manner. Like his contemporary Aelbert Cuyp, he included 
the entire range of pictorial representation in his art and developed 
a fluent technique and a nicety of execution which has seldom been 
surpassed. He must have made a lengthy sojourn in Italy, since the 
subjects of nearly half of his extant works represent Italian pastoral 
scenes with domestic animals, hunting and hawking parties, as well 
as seaports and smugglers' rendezvous. While these pictures form 
the bulk of his work and were undoubtedly painted to satisfy a 
popular demand for that kind of thing, I wish, nevertheless, to call 
attention particularly to two finely painted heads in this country 
which represent a phase of his art that is but little known. 

Both of these heads are of St. Peter, of which the earlier (Fig. i ) 
has been in the possession of Dr, John E. Stillwell of New York 
City for many years ; it was secured in the 'nineties in Vienna and is 
reported to have been owned for many years previously by a Scotch 
family. It represents the Saint as coarse, unkempt, aged and rugged ; 
a man of the people, with hands piously folded, looking expectantly 
into space. He clasps a cord from which a key is suspended and is 
clad in a brown suit with a dark green mantle. The tips of a white 
collar show under his shaggy, yellowish beard, and his copper- 
colored hair sparsely covers the top of his head. The picture is 
life size and is painted on panel, 245^ inches high by ig^i inches 
wide, signed and dated 1644 over the right shoulder. It is one of 
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the artist's earliest works and already exhibits young Berchem at 
the age of twenty-four as a master draughtsman and an accomplished 
technician. 

The second example (Fig. 2), now in the Chicago Art Institute, 
represents a later period of his art wherein, like most painters of 
the time, Berchem came under the influence of Rembrandt, and 
shows the aged St. Peter leaning forward, his head bowed as though 
in fervent prayer. It is a mature work in golden yellows and deep, 
rich browns of soft velvety quality, and in the concentration of light 
on the bald head and the masterly foreshortened features recalls the 
finer works in the manner of the master painter of Leyden. It is on 
canvas, 30J4 inches high by 23^ inches wide, is fully signed and 
was during most of the last century in the Muijser Collection at The 
Hague. 

Berchem also painted full-length, life-size figures, one of which. 
The Shepherdess, signed and dated 1648, is in the Royal Picture 
Gallery at The Hague. Apart from this, a portrait said to be in 
the Gatchina Palace near Petrograd and one in private possession 
in England, none but the two described herein have been traced, 
but there is a strong likelihood that many more exist, masquerading 
under other names, for a brush so capable in the delineation of the 
human countenance could hardly have produced so little, even allow- 
ing for losses. A full-length portrait of a young man with wide- 
brimmed hat with a landscape background by Jan Van der Heyden, 
in the sale of H. Houck at Amsterdam in 1895, is by some critics 
regarded as a self portrait. 

His popularity has always been great. Smithes Catalogue Rai- 
sonne from 1829 to 1837 and the Supplement of 1842 list four hun- 
dred and twenty paintings, while to-day six or seven hundred paint- 
ings, as well as many drawings and etchings from his hand, can be 
accounted for. Among his productions are found purely pastoral 
Dutch scenes like the landscape with cattle, shepherds and a bam 
in the Dresden Gallery; figure subjects, as for instance Vertumnus 
and Pomona in the Brunswick Ducal Museum and the Othello and 
Desdemona in the Six Collection at Amsterdam. Italian landscapes 
were his favorite themes, and there are many examples in both public 
and private galleries. In the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam is a fine 
winter scene with skaters, also a landscape background and a dog 
in the portrait group painted in collaboration with Gerard Dou. 
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The portraits in this canvas are said by some critics to represent 
Berchem and his wife, but are generally known as the portraits of 
Bourgmestre P. A. Van der Werff and wife. Mythological subjects 
were not so much to his taste, and in them he failed to come up to 
his standard. His painting of animals, however, is masterly and he 
is known to have painted figures for Jacob Ruysdael, Everdingen and 
others. 

At the height of his popularity he probably yielded to great 
pressure of popular demand and repeated many of his favorite Italian 
scenes with slight variations; thus the decorative side of his work 
is frequently more emphasized than the realistic, in the sense that 
his cows, sheep and other animals, as well as his figures, are too 
sleek, and the finish of his paintings toward his last period already 
smacked of that decadence which was fast overtaking the Dutch 
School in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 

FOUR FIGURE PICTURES BY GEORGE FULLER • BY 
FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 

IN 1843 George Fuller wrote from his Deerfield farm to Henry 
Kirke Brown, then in Italy, "I have concluded to see nature for 

myself, through the eye of no one else." It may have been a 
decision forced upon him by circumstances that denied familiarity 
with the visions of other painters, but it was no less a wise one and 
resulted eventually in his creating a kind of picture distinctively dif- 
ferent from those with which the public was already acquainted. 

He may have underestimated the value of technic, for certainly 
time has made havoc with much that he did, but even when he wrote 
from Italy (whither he went in i860 to study the old masters) that 
it pleased him "to see how the old fellows went at their subject to 
tell their story, and how scumbling, light and dark shadows, took 
care of themselves," he added, "Yes, and drawing, too, not that these 
things are less important, but that something is more." The some- 
thing to which he alluded was unquestionably the idea, the subject 
of the picture, which to him as to all of us constitutes its real signifi- 
cance and which, to borrow a phrase from the idiom of the theatre, 
an artist must **get over," or make the observer fully realize, if 
his work is to serve any useful purpose in the world. Whatever 
criticism may be properly applied to his method of painting, it can- 
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not be denied that he did just that and with a manner comparable 
only to that of a great actor who impersonates characters upon the 
stage with such a semblance of life as to stir us to unaccustomed mani- 
festations of feeling. 

According to Fuller's way of thinking, "color in its highest sense 
is a delicate sense of gradation," and as Mr. Howells informs us in 
his brief sketch of the artist's life, "He preferred to remove the object 
of interest in his picture a degree into its atmosphere, believing that 
this gave a greater chance for expression," just as one might say that 
the stage provides an atmosphere for the actor in whatever role he 
may appear that enables him to realize more effectually its possibili- 
ties. This atmosphere in Fuller's canvases is adjusted always to that 
degree of definition he considered best suited to bring out the par- 
ticular characteristics of the type pictured without discovering the 
obvious and inessential details of the mise en scene. It is because of 
this that the Nydia is so much more than an imaginary portrait of 
Bulwer's heroine. She is the personification of all the tragedy of 
the blind made doubly real and moving by her youth and beauty. 
There is nothing forced about the development of the meaning of 
such a calamity in the picture, rather is it apparently, though not 
actually, modified by his removal of the figure a degree into the 
atmosphere. It illustrates very forcibly, I think, the logic of his 
theory. 

In The Romany Girl (Fig. i) the characterization of the type 
is confined to a very sensitive interpretation of facial expression and 
most of all one senses it in the gypsy light within her eyes. Of the 
vivid scarfs and kerchiefs we associate with the wandering tribes the 
artist has made no use and, except for the extraordinary head-dress 
and the sheaf of grain in her hand, there is nothing other than her 
look to indicate who or what she is. How fine was Fuller's percep- 
tion of spiritual as distinguished from physical evidence of individu- 
ality is nowhere more apparent than in this canvas, where it is relied 
upon entirely to acquaint us with the character. 

Of the Winifred Dysart (Fig. 2)1 should say that it is patently 
more pleasing in color, more satisfactory in technic, but notwithstand- 
ing less significant and therefore less impressive than either of the 
paintings mentioned. It is, however, a sufliciently interesting picture 
to arrest one's attention anywhere and as likely as not to satisfy one 
quite as completely with its exquisite suggestion of the dreaming 
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loveliness of maiden meditation. The figure is less mature even than 
the Nydia and a fraction more graceful, I should say; the pose sim- 
pler and finer, the drawing as good, and the idea perhaps only seem- 
ingly less perfectly embodied in the model because of the less dra- 
matic quality of the conception. This girl is lyrical in her loveliness, 
the Nydia tragic in her trouble, and the Romany Girl romantic in 
her relation to life as we see from her glance. 

The most touching and the most telling of Fuller's figure pic- 
tures, however, is, to my way of thinking. The Quadroon (Fig. 3). 
Again it is a girl he chooses to interpret his idea, and, young as she 
is, he manages to invest her with the definite appearance of a com- 
prehension of the sorrows of her inheritance, overwhelming if un- 
convincing to her troubled heart. In her he has contrived a graphic 
presentation of the bitter wrong mankind has worked upon man since 
time began, and has driven its meaning home by the look of weary 
despair that clouds her childish face. I know few modern pictures 
as perfect of the kind and they are numbered among the supreme 
masterpieces of the art of the nineteenth century : works like Whist- 
ler's portrait of his mother and Millet's Man with the Hoe. They 
are the present day equivalents of such things as Carayaggio's Homer 
and Rembrandt's Saul listening to David playing the Harp. A 
certain indescribable but no less unmistakable and miraculous simili- 
tude of life differentiates them from other canvases of their kind. 

Every one of these great works of Fuller's which I have de- 
scribed was painted long after he had left the Deerfield farm where 
somehow he had found leisure to invent for himself a style that was 
eminently his own. The Romany Girl, which was the first in order 
of their inception, was begun in 1877; The Quadroon is of 1880; 
the Winifred Dysart followed in 1881 and the Nydia in 1882. He 
also produced immediately thereafter five other figure subjects simi- 
lar in kind but not quite so fine, the Psyche (Fig. 4), the Lorette 
and the Priscilla all in 1882, the Arethusa in '83, and the Fidalma 
in '84. With these dates to go by it is not difiicult to determine 
his best period as beginning in 1877, when he made the first study 
of The Romany Girl. Especially as we know that this date is also 
that of the finest of his groups. And She was. a Witch, a painting 
now unfortunately in a half-ruined condition and in immediate need 
of restoration. During his last years his reaction to the vicarious ex- 
periences of the creator of the beautiful, whose material is the emo- 
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tional content of life, was less sure in itself, and his power to insinuate 
in the figures he portrayed anything like the same amount of feeling 
that is sensed in the presence of these figures is increasingly patent. 
He was able to visualize his ideas and the figures were expressive, but 
they never move us quite as those do that were painted just previously. 
Fuller once said to an artist friend, "It is often what you leave 
out that makes your picture." He customarily left out a great deal 
but he also put a great deal in and it was as much what he put into 
his pictures as what he left out that made them, if I am not mis- 
taken. Into his figures he put reality and as much of individual 
emotion and of the intellectual attitude of specific types as one will 
find anywhere in the art of his day. A power possessed by some 
painters of almost every period, but by few of any time in such 
a high degree, it ranks him with the greatest of those who have 
essayed the portrayal of human character as it is affected by the domi- 
nant influences of life. 



A FRENCH STATUE OF ABOUT 1300 IN THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART • BY STELLA RUBIN- 
STEIN 

THE mediaeval collections of the Metropolitan Museum have 
recently been enriched by a statue of the Virgin and Child of 
great interest and beauty. An article concerning it has already 
been published in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum,^ and 
if we take the opportunity to discuss it again in these pages, it is 
because we should like to offer certain suggestions and try to asso- 
ciate it with works of an atelier with which it offers analogies. 

The statue (Fig. i) is said to have come from a church in 
Amiens. From there it passed into private possession, where it 
remained for several years. **Its similarity in style to the Vierge 
Dorce of Amiens, and the fact that the statue . . . came originally 
from the neighborhood of this celebrated cathedral, would indicate 
that the sculptor was strongly influenced by the ateliers of Amiens," 
concludes the writer on the statue in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum.^ This is precisely the point which we are going to discuss 

1 Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, October, 1918, pp. 212-214. 

2 Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, October, 1918, p. 214. 
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here, hoping to bring enough proofs to demonstrate, first, that there is 
not sufficient evidence that at that time a statue made for a certain 
definite place had necessarily to show the style of the productions 
of the local ateliers. In the second place, we want to show that, con- 
cerning the Metropolitan Museum statue in particular, it is not with 
the Vierge Doree of Amiens, but with the productions from another 
cathedral that it shows similarities. 

Concerning the first point, at no time in the history of sculpture 
do the ateliers seem to be so little attached to only one small part 
of the country as did the ateliers in the thirteenth century. That is 
not to say that, taking, for instance, a few of the most important 
cathedrals in France and examining the sculpture which adorns 
them, we do not find a character of its own in each cathedral, a 
type which completely differs from the type of the other cathedrals 
and which is individual and characteristic of just this one. But 
besides these characteristic figures which so unmistakably identify 
the work of each locality, there are also figures imitating and repro- 
ducing figures seen in other cathedrals. This fact can be demon- 
strated in the Reims Cathedral, before the war one of the richest 
in sculptural representations and also perhaps the most original and 
the most beautiful of all. In no other cathedral did the mediaeval 
artist express himself so freely and leave to the same extent a mark 
of his own individuality as did the workman-mason in Reims. In 
the same portals and of exactly the same period are figures show- 
ing an entirely different inspiration. Most of them, though varied, 
are typical of the ateliers of Reims and of those ateliers only. Others, 
like the Virgin of the Annunciation and the Virgin of the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple from the central doorway, are exact reproduc- 
tions of the Virgins of the Annunciation and of the Visitation in 
the Amiens Cathedral. Likewise figures on the jambs of the south 
portal from the west fagade are the same as in the central portal of 
the north transept in Chartres. The same phenomenon can be 
observed in many other cathedrals in France and elsewhere, and 
this is again demonstrated by the Museum statue. This statue, though 
affirmed to have come from a church in Amiens, does not embody the 
qualities characteristic of the ateliers of Amiens. 

As for the statue itself. The Virgin is standing on a low oc- 
tagonal base with the weight of the body thrown to the left. She 
wears a gown in the fashion of the time, girdled at the waist and 
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falling in long harmonious folds. A mantle tied with a tasseled 
cord covers her shoulders and is draped in front across her body. A 
veil, upon which rests a crown, covers her head, and on her breast 
is a jeweled brooch. She is holding in her right hand a scepter now 
broken away. On her left arm the Infant Jesus is sitting, robed in a 
long loose gown and giving the benediction with His right hand 
while holding an apple in His left. Both the Infant and the Virgin 
are smiling. The smile of the Virgin and her facial expression arc 
of such individual character that this may perhaps enable us, if not 
positively to state, at least to suggest an indisputable connection 
between her and some of the figures of the famous portal of the 
Last Judgment in Bourges. However, before entering into the dis- 
cussion of this particular point, it is interesting to see in what its 
similarity or rather its dissimilarity with the Virgin of Amiens con- 
sists. 

Both are reproduced. Both are beautiful in their own individual 
way. Both are standing, holding the Infant Jesus on their left arms. 
The one from Amiens (Fig. 2), carved about 1288, is slender, 
graceful, typical of some great lady of the time with her somewhat 
coquettish smile, her elongated face, her beautifully shaped hands 
and fingers, and the whole air showing a preoccupation to please. 
She is beautiful, but she already touches the limit of grace and 
beauty, and those who tried to imitate her — and she was the most 
imitated of all statues in France — fell into banality. As in the case 
of the followers of Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo, they only 
exaggerated the superficial qualities without rendering the real value 
of the production. 

The Metropolitan Virgin is of a less refined type; her social 
rank does not seem as high as that of the Amiens Virgin, but if she 
shows less of the outward refinement and elegance, she, on the other 
hand, has an exquisite simplicity of bearing and pose and her ex- 
pression shows that she is less preoccupied in pleasing than in ex- 
pressing the joy she feels in holding and looking at the Divine 
Child. 

These are in general the diflPerences between them. A closer 
examination shows diflPerences in detail of great significance. There 
is, for instance, the drapery. The mantle of the Museum Virgin is 
drawn across her body and is held under her left arm, while the 
Amiens Virgin, in imitation of the Virgin in Paris, lets the left side 
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of her mantle fall loose and is gathering the folds of the other side 
in front of her. This gives to her figure an attitude of supreme ele- 
gance. 

When we compare the faces of the two Virgins, the difference 
is striking. The shape of the one in Amiens is elongated, gradually 
narrowing from forehead to the chin ; the eyes are almond-shaped, 
drawn upward and set far apart; the nose has a straight line with 
nostrils wide-opened; the distance between the nose and the mouth 
is very short; the chin small and narrow. The Metropolitan Virgin 
shows a face both rounder and fuller; the eyes are drawn in an almost 
straight line, the eyelids seem somewhat swollen, the nose is small, 
her cheek bones are high, the distance between the nose and mouth 
is greater, and the chin long, round, and prominent. They are both 
smiling, looking down at the Divine Child, but their smiles are 
totally different. While the Amiens Virgin smiles most gracefully 
but with a studied countenance, the Metropolitan Virgin expresses 
her joy with greater simplicity. She is beautiful in her own natural 
way, in her attitude full of dignity, in her graceful and simple pose, 
in the way she is modeled and robed, and above all in her facial 
expression. 

The expression and the particular and individual smile illumi- 
nating her face has its antecedents not in the Golden Virgin at 
Amiens, but in the figures of the Last Judgment in the Bourges 
Cathedral (Fig. 3). The fagade of this cathedral, if it were not for 
its innumerable alterations, would probably be considered to-day as 
one among the finest and most gorgeous that mediaeval art has pro- 
duced. In 1506 one of the towers fell and almost completely de- 
stroyed two of the five portals of the western fagade.* After this 
came the Reformation and with it the systematic destruction of the 
statues by Protestants. Later, in the eighteenth century, there was 
the alteration of the choir.^ Then came the awkward restorations 
in the nineteenth century. Fortunately there still remains in the 
west fagade the portal of the Last Judgment, little restored and a 
marvel of the thirteenth century workmanship in France. 

It is to some of the types in this portal that the Metropolitan 
Virgin seems related. In Plate 2 are reproduced some of the figures 
represented in the scene of Heaven. There is the figure of a king, 

1 There is a scholarly and interesting article upon the subject in the "Revue de TArt 
Chretien," 1910, Vol. 60, by Boinet. 

2 See Memoires de la Societe des Antiquaires du Centre, 1891, Vol. 18 ; Boinet : Ancien 
Jube de la Cathedrale de Bourges. 
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Fig. 1. Virgin and Child: French of Fig. 2. Virgin and Child: French of 

ABOUT 1300. ABOUT 1288. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Amiens Cathedral. 
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probably representing St. Louis; behind him is a figure of a young 
woman, and above, two other of the elect They all express intense 
joy and happiness in their march toward the gates of Heaven, es- 
corted by angels. The expression of their faces is remarkable for 
its freshness. The shape of these faces and the smile which illumi- 
nates them cannot be found in any other cathedral in France. The 
smile in Paris is expressed differently, the one in Amiens is more 
refined, the one in Reims, if equal in originality, differs in the con- 
ception. The personages in Bourges laugh frankly, joyfully, without 
the slightest affectation or malice. They feel happy and they express 
it in a natural, open way. So does also, to a great extent, the Virgin 
in the Metropolitan Museum. The type itself shows many analogies 
with the Bourges types. There are the high cheek-bones, the small 
nose, and the prominent chin. The shape of the eyes and the con- 
struction of the body also show similarity. Should we conclude that 
the artist who worked at Bourges has also carved the Metropolitan 
statue? This does not seem probable as, besides some other differ- 
ences, they were not executed at the same time. The Bourges portal 
dates from the last quarter of the thirteenth century and the Metro- 
politan Virgin cannot have been made before the end of the thir- 
teenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century. This is indicated 
by the way her mantle is drawn across her body and held up under 
her arm. Some of the figures in the thirteenth century already show 
this tendency,* but its full realization in the manner of the Metro- 
politan Virgin becomes noticeable from the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. 

Another fact which it is also curious to notice is the way the 
border of the Virgin's mantle is ornamented. There are small empty 
squares painted inside in which were originally placed pieces of 
glass. Though all the statues in the Gothic period were painted and 
gilded and the garments sometimes richly decorated with cabochons 
simulating precious stones, the particular way in which the Metro- 
politan Virgin had her mantle decorated with cabochons of glass con- 
tained in squares, curiously enough recalls other sculptures of the 
Bourges Cathedral, the reliefs from the famous screen of the late thir- 
teenth century with which analogies can also be found in the way they 
are draped. The remnants of this screen, replaced in the eighteenth 
century by one corresponding more to the taste of the time and de- 

1 This can be seen, among others, in a statue coming from the Ste. Chapelle and now 
in the Cluny Museum in Paris. 
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molished in its turn in 1791, were discovered in 1850 and are now 
partly in the Louvre and partly in Bourges.^ These reliefs, which 
show a style of workmanship similar to that in the portal of the 
Last Judgment, have their background ornamented with small 
squares inlaid with cabochons of glass (Fig. 4). Another example 
of this decoration is seen in the Ste. Chapelle in Paris and still an- 
other in a Virgin of the fourteenth century in the Louvre.* 

Thus we see everything points to the conclusion that the un- 
known artist who sculptured the Metropolitan statue kept in mind 
the statuary of Bourges from which it is artistically derived. Per- 
haps it would be possible to find in the archives of the church from 
which the statue comes some documents enabling us to draw more 
definite conclusions concerning its origin. 

For the time being, we can only point to some associations and 
similarities which impose themselves in looking at the statue. They 
are not definite, as it is extremely difficult to work out these problems 
outside of the place for which it was made and without the necessary 
materials for comparison. It is equally difficult to appreciate fully the 
artistic value of the statue itself, outside of its original architectural 
setting to which it belonged and from which it was brutally removed. 
Although regretting deeply to see it far away from its natural sur- 
roundings, one cannot fail to appreciate the good fortune of the 
Metropolitan Museum in having enriched its collections with a 
representative example of the best period of French artistic produc- 
tions, which now constitutes one of the finest pieces in the Museum. 

lAU the reliefs from the screen in Bourges are reproduced by Boinet in "M6nioires 
de la SodM des Antiquaires du Centre/' 1891, Vol. 18. 

s Louise Pillion: Les Sculpteurs frangais du 13e Si^le, p. 91. 
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Van Dyck: Madonna. 

Collection of Mr. Henry Goldman, New York. 
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ART IN AMERICA • AN ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE • VOLUME VII 
NUMBER III • APRIL MCMXIX 

A MADONNA BY VAN DYCK • BY FRANK JEWETT 
MATHER, JR. 

THE exquisite little Madonna and Child which Mr. Henry Gold- 
man has recendy acquired lies in the debatable ground between 
Rubens and Van Dyck. When I first saw the photograph, I 
felt sure that one had to do with a rather early Rubens of excep- 
tionally delicate make and feeling. Sight of the picture, with its 
characteristic and un-Rubenslike reds and warm brown glazes, cor- 
rected this too hasty impression. This little masterpiece can only 
be a Van Dyck, though it shows him in a mood of rare spontaneity. 
Generally speaking his religious pictures are just fair second rate, 
failing either through over-emphasis or sugariness. In the Gold- 
man Madonna he has carried the note of tenderness to utmost in- 
tensity without falling into sentimentalism. There could be no better 
foil for the ardor of the Child than the pensiveness of the Mother. 

The panel is a sketch carried pretty far, but happily arrested 
short of technical finish. The transparent brown background shows 
billowing forms which, to the detriment of the picture, might have 
later become foliage. The roughly scored contours show everywhere 
under the paint. The carnations are inwardly glowing, without the 
superficial pearliness proper to Rubens. The Madonna's robe is a 
dull Venetian pink, the scarf an iridescence of gray-green and rose, 
entirely in Rubens's manner. But the whole inspiration, as regards 
tone, is less that of the great Master of Antwerp than of Titian. Van 
Dyck had made good use of his eyes in Rubens's famous picture 
gallery. 

In the Madonna we have an idealized portrait of Isabella 
Brant, Rubens's first wife ; the Child is as unmistakably that ador- 
able infant Nicholas Rubens. In the rendering of these exquisite 
infantile forms and hues Van Dyck has set himself the apparently 
impossible task of competing with the cherubs of Rubens — and has 
succeeded. Even the famous group of Amorini at Munich, where 

Copyright, 1919, Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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Rubens eternized his own children, is not lovelier than this single 
eager form. Nicholas, in Van Dyck's picture, seems about three 
years old. He was born in May, 1618. Thus Van Dyck's picture will 
have been painted in the early autumn of 1621, after his return from 
England and before his trip to Italy. He was already a master in 
his own right. On some visit to the mansion of his old employer, 
he rapidly sketched Isabella and her youngest child. About that 
time Rubens himself may have painted the Madonna portrait of 
Isabella, at Worms, in the collection of Freiherr von Heyl zu Herrns- 
heim. Van Dyck was a sensitive, and into this valedictory sketch, 
as Isabella Brant was already failing, may have crept an intimation 
that he was not to see her again. 

The panel is twenty-five inches by nineteen inches. It is appar- 
ently No. 429 in Vol. Ill of Smith's "Catalogue Raisonne." Smith 
states that Lorenzi had engraved it. Waagen, before 1857, saw it at 
Harrington House, Kensington, and described it in "Galleries and 
Cabinets," Supplement, p. 238. It has until lately been in the pos- 
session of the Earls of Harrington, whose family tradition declared 
it a direct purchase from Van Dyck. 



A RELIEF OF THE QUATTROCENTO BY THE MASTER 
OF THE MARBLE MADONNAS • BY STELLA RUBIN- 
STEIN 

INCLUDED in the collection of Enrico Caruso is a Madonna in 
marble relief (Fig. i ) by the mysterious artist to whom the name 
of the Master of the Marble Madonnas was attached. Nothing 
as yet has been found enabling one to identify him — a name has 
not even been proposed. Is it because his work is somewhat lost 
among the greater and better known artists of his time? It is true 
that it was only lately — in the last thirty years — that some of his 
reliefs became gradually detached from the works of Antonio Ros- 
sellino and Mino da Fiesole, under whose names they were generally 
classed in museums and private collections. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that the reliefs grouped under the name of the Master of the 
Marble Madonnas show a character which cannot be traced in any 
other contemporary works and which unmistakably point to an indi- 
vidual artist whose identity still remains unknown and probably will 
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remain so until some signed work bearing the characteristics of the 
known reliefs is discovered. Until that time we must be content 
with the present appellation. 

The relief we are concerned with here represents the Virgin and 
Child crowned by two angels. The Virgin is seated, holding on her 
knees the Infant Jesus, who is naked except for His loins, and who 
has in His right hand a bird, while with His left He gives the bene- 
diction.^ The Virgin herself is robed in a gown girdled at the waist 
over which is draped a mantle. Over her hair, drawn backward in 
the fashion of the time, is a veil. She is sitting erect looking down 
at the divine Child and smiling. The Infant, too, is smiling, and so 
also are the two angels crowning the Virgin. Their smile is pro- 
nounced and emphasized in the most original way. As various art 
critics, in speaking of the sculptor, have already observed, it is this 
particular smile, added to the modeling of the Child's body and the 
Virgin's hands, that groups these works together and distinguishes 
them from the productions of both Rossellino and Mino da Fiesole. 
Most of the art critics, however, in speaking of the Master, are severe 
and unjust in their judgments. The first, and really the only one, 
who especially concerned himself with the art of that Master and 
with his characteristics was Bode.* In his criticism, the bad as well 
as the good qualities of the Master are interestingly discussed. After 
him, Odoardo H. Giglioli, in speaking of a marble relief in the 
Palazzo Comunale in Pistoja (where it was attributed to Antonio 
Rossellino) which he gives to the school of Mino da Fiesole (in 
reality it is a work by the Master of the Marble Madonnas), says 
that, in spite of certain defects in the workmanship, it certainly was 
exevuted by a good artist* Diego Angeli, in his book on Mino da 
Fiesole, speaks of the Master of the Marble Madonnas in very severe 
terms,* and so does Venturi.*^ 

How far is this criticism justifiable? As we know, he lived at 
a period when art in Italy was in one of its best phases of develop- 

1 The abnormal way of representing the Infant giving the benediction with His left 
hand can be traced in other works of art of the fifteenth century, such as the picture by 
Francesco di Giorgio in the Siena Academy (No. 288) ; in the Virgin and Child by Holbein 
the elder in Nuremberg (Bilderschats, 538), etc. ... In the case of our relief this abnor- 
mality is probably due to the requirements of the composition itself. 

2 The first more detailed criticism of his art was published by Bode in Jahrbuch der 
Kdniglichen Preuss, Kunstsammlungen,lS86: Die Florentiner Marmorhildncr der Renaissance, 
p. 30, flF. He also mentions him in others of his publications, such as Denkmaler der 
Renaissance Skulptur Toscanas, p. 131 ; Die Florentiner Bildhauer, etc. 

8 Odoardo H. Giglioli : Pistoja nelle sue opere d'arte, 1904, p. 69. 

4 Diego Angeli : Mino da Fiesole, pp. 104 and 135. 

5 Venturi : Storia delVarte italiana; VI, p. 666. 
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ment. In the field of sculpture the names of Donatello and Verroc- 
chio eclipsed all the other artists, and even Desiderio da Settignano, 
Mino da Fiesole, Rossellino and many others were not appreciated at 
their full value. The lack of appreciation of the Master of the Mar- 
ble Madonnas is probably due to the same cause. Compared with the 
great masters of the fifteenth century his art seems inferior, but taken 
by himself and judged by the works bearing the characteristics of 
his art, he seems to us an artist both individual and of great value. 
The very defects of which he is accused bring out his individuality, 
as, for instance, the smile, which, according to Bode, gives to his 
personages an air of caricature and owing to which Venturi calls him 
**uno strano scalpellino,'* is full of life and animation. It envel- 
ops the whole face, going from the mouth to the eyes and letting 
the inner joy come out frankly, even if, by some, considered as ex- 
aggerated. It is this particular smile that gives so much freshness 
to his personages, that fills with life their attitudes and movements. 
Another particularity which is criticized in him is the way the bodies 
of the children are modeled. Diego Angeli,^ in calling their pro- 
portions awkward, expresses the opinion of many other critics. 
However, if they really show some defects in their construction, on 
the other hand they show a treatment of the flesh full of softness, 
naturalness and subtle feeling. There are human qualities as well 
in his Madonnas as in his children and angels. The personages 
represented in a scene are all participating in it, animating it with 
their gestures and joyful expressions. 

In the relief of the Caruso Collection the above-mentioned 
characteristics can be well observed. The Virgin, as well as the 
Infant and angels, seems joyful and happy. This happiness is re- 
flected in their attitudes, gestures and expressions. The composition 
itself, full of dignity, recalls the compositions by Mino da Fiesole, 
whose Madonna types the Virgin also closely resembles. She shows 
the same elongated face, the same half-closed eyes, with heavy eye- 
lids, the same high forehead, and the hair drawn backward. Her 
pose and the way she is draped also show striking similarities. But, 
while Mino represents his Virgins as very thin, with narrow and 
sloping shoulders, the types of our Master (and the Virgin here 
represented is one of them), though imitating those by Mino, are 
coarser, with broader shoulders and of larger proportions. The 

1 Diego Angeli : Op. cit., p. 104. 
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smile, only slightly expressed in Minors representations, comes out 
frankly in the works of his follower. The modeling of the ears and 
of the hands also differs. On the other hand, they both work the 
marble in the same way, and in their technique they show the in- 
fluence of Donatello, whose manner consisted in the treatment of the 
marble in very low relief. As for the Infant and angels, they more 
resemble Rossellino's productions. The treatment of their bodies, 
the proportions of their heads and the way they are represented show 
analogies with his types. 

This relief comes from the Guidi Museum in Faenza.* It bears 
the arms of the Ginori family of Florence, which consist of a bend 
or charged with three eight-pointed azure stars and displayed against 
an azure background.* The relief also bears the mark of some guild 
or confreriey having on the top the eight-pointed star of the Ginori 
family, whose members held thirty-one times the oflfice of Prior 
and who for many years had a faience factory in Florence.* 

This relief, which is 32 inches high and 21 inches wide, is the 
same as the one in the National Museum in Florence (Fig. 2). 
There are some insignificant variations in the composition, which 
can be seen in comparing the two reproductions. The relief in 
Florence is of larger dimensions. Though none of the writers in 
speaking of it give its exact dimensions, it is generally spoken of as a 
life-size production, which would approximately mean, counting the 
space occupied by the angels on top, about 50 inches. Bode speaks 
of it as "ein sehr grosses und besonders leeres Relief,"* and he 
attributes the lack of feeling and the defects in the execution to its 
too large size.*^ 

The relief in the Caruso Collection is of considerably smaller 
proportions, and it is probably due to this fact that it is finer in feeling 
and superior in execution. It is, indeed, one of the finest productions 
of the Master. The Virgin shows both great dignity of bearing and 
pose, and a fine human quality in her attitude and expression. The 
composition itself is well proportioned and highly decorative, and 
the two laughing angels crowning the Virgin, as well as the garlands 

1 Catalogue de rente du Musie Guidi de Faensa, 1902, pi. 36. 

2 There remain only traces of the ori^nal colors, blue and gold, in our relief. There 
are also some spots of reddish gold, but this seems to have been added later. 

* See William Qiaffers: Marks and Monograms on European and Oriental Pottery and 
Porcelain, pp. 431, 434 ; and Art in America, Vol. II, p. 245. 

4 Bode : Denkmdler . . . Text, p. 131. 

5 Jahrhuch der Kgl. Kunsts., 1886, p. 31. 
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of leaves and fruit on either side of the composition, complete the 
scene admirably. 

Other reliefs by the Master of the Marble Madonnas are scat- 
tered in museums and private collections. There are two in Flor- 
ence,* three in Urbino,^ one in Pistoja,® one in Eremo at Camaldoli 
in Casentino,* one in the collection of Sir Gambier Parry in Hing- 
ham Court,*^ two in the Berlin Museum,* two in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum,^ two in the Louvre,® one in the Corso dei Tintori in 
Palazzo Bombicci Pontelli,* one in a collection in New York, etc. 

Most of these reliefs came originally from Florence or from its 
vicinity, and this fact, added to the one already mentioned, that the 
artist worked in the manner both of Rossellino and Mino da Fiesole, 
shows clearly that he belongs to the Florentine School. This is also 
indicated by the way he handles his marble and by the decorative 
motifs he uses. Some of those reliefs seem directly imitated from 
Mino; others are nearer Rossellino's art, and still others can be 
traced to the influence of Donatello. All, however, bear the mark and 
characteristics of the same workmanship — the workmanship of the 
artist temporarily known as the Master of the Marble Madonnas. 

1 Both reproduced in Venturi : Storia deltarte italiana, VI, pp. 669, 670. 

2 One of them reproduced in Upparini : Urbino, p. 97. 

« Reproduced in Giglioli : Pistoja nelle sue opere d'arte, p. 70. 
^ Bodt : Denkmaler . . ., pi. 423. 
^ Bodt : Denkmaler . . ., pL 424. 
9 Bode : Denkmdler . . ., pi. 423-424. 

7 Diego Angeli : Mino da Fiesole, pp. 104, 106. 

8 Mentioned by Bode in Jahrbuch der Kgl Kunsts,, 1886, p. 32. 

9 Mentioned in Catahgo del Museo Nasionale, p. 420. 
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COROT'S ITALIAN SHEPHERDS DANCING UNDER 
TREES • BY CHARLES A. W. VOGELER 

ABOUT 1860-65, Corot executed his painting, Italian Shepherds 
Dancing under Trees (Fig. i), the landscape composition 
of which lends itself so peculiarly to his manner. The fore- 
ground is indicated as it might appear at a distance. The limb at 
the very front is almost vague in its quietness. Beyond, in the line 
of trees which crosses the picture, an approach to actual represen- 
tation is made. These trees are remarkable both for realism and for 
convention in the frame-like use made of them, more particularly 
in connection with two dancing figures and a landscape view. The 
dancing figures, a shepherd and a shepherdess in the costume of 
Italian peasants, are so shaded by the trees that their graceful forms 
stand out almost after the manner of a silhouette against the curtain 
of light which covers the background. Behind the singular arch 
of trees, near the center, is a wooded hill, crowned by a tower-like 
building, somewhat resembling the Castel Gandolfo, with terraced 
architecture descending to water, at the right. Here the view is 
bounded only by one of Corot's limitless skies. 

A prototype of the landscape composition in the picture is to 
be found in a study which Corot made at the beginning of his artistic 
career, in 1826-28, while he was in Italy for the first time, that is 
to say, some thirty-five years previous to the date attributed to our 
painting. The subject then was a view of the Coliseum from the 
Faraese Gardens (Fig. 2). In the Italian Shepherds Dancing under 
Trees the following changes have been made in the arrangement: 
the composition has been reversed; a natural Italian landscape has 
been inserted in place of the Coliseum and other buildings for a 
background; the view to the right is free instead of being shut in 
at the end by a tree; four figures have been introduced (two shep- 
herdesses are under a tree to the right) ; a fallen limb has been 
added in the foreground. It would seem that Corot had the early 
work in his studio when he painted our picture; at any rate, it was 
among his effects later on. 

The Famese Gardens, situated in Rome south of the Forum, on 
the Palatine Hill, were laid out under Pope Paul III Famese (1534- 
1550). Napoleon III purchased the Gardens in 1861, which is about 
the date of our painting, and they remained in French possession 
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until 1870, when they were bought by the Italian Government. 
Then, as now, their chief distinction^ apart from the significance of 
the residence of the Caesars, was the singular beauty of the spot. 
Corot evidently was impressed by it. 

The impression made upon Corot appears never to have left 
him. A chapter could be written on the affectionate regard he had 
for the scene to the end of his life, as is shown in his later works, not 
a few of which repeat the singular archway of trees or some other 
portion of it. Some of his more important works do this; for ex- 
ample, as Robaut has discovered, the well-known Dance of the 
Nymphs, of which the Louvre possesses two versions. But it would 
be difficult to find a more striking reminiscence than in the landscape 
composition of the painting owned by Mr. W. K. Bixby. 

The Louvre possesses a companion picture known as Italian 
Shepherds Dancing to the Music of a Mandolin. The two compo- 
sitions vary only in minor respects. 

The expression, "classical landscape," for such pictures by 
Corot, is ambiguous, since it might be used with reference either to 
the subject or to the interpretation. It is of course largely a matter 
of conjecture to what extent the form of Corot was influenced by the 
classical landscape in which he lived during some of his most im- 
pressionable years, and it is not to be forgotten that the artistic soil 
of France to which Corot subsequently returned had been fertilized 
with classic cultures. But as the artists of Greece were almost cer- 
tainly influenced by the actual form of the country in Greece, Corot 
painted again and again the beauty of Italy which he had seen, and 
where he had found an artistic freedom which was entirely foreign 
to the academic classicism of his predecessors. They conserved only 
the body of classicism, not its live spirit. He, Corot, could so blend 
matter and form, convention and innovation, that he was a true 
child of the classic movement. His landscapes breathed that quiet, 
formal and truthful beauty which is Latin or Greek in its naturalism 
no less than in its convention. 

Corot from the first was true to his Latin nature. So early as 
1825 or 1826, in a drawing made of the city of Rome, the city is not 
obtrusive, not catalogued. On the contrary, graceful design, sky, 
air, and light, in the open country, characterize the drawing. The 
foreground is hardly more than a suggestion of air, indicated by 
waves of delicately pencilled lines. The representation effectually 
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Fig. 1. Corot: Italian Shepherds Dancing in the Shade of Trees. 

Collection of Mr. W. K. Birby, St. Louis, Mo. 




Fig. 2. Corot: View of the Coliseum from the Farnese Gardens. 
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begins in the distance. There the city, foreshortened, spreads itself 
ribbonlike across the picture, not severely, but delicately. The Castel 
Sant* Angelo is its most conspicuous detail, but that is suggestively 
handled, though crisp in its outline as an etching. Behind the city 
the Campagna resumes its hardly interrupted way. Here, already, 
the delicate sky gives infinite space. So, almost from the start, one 
may say, Corot felt the need of atmospheric envelopment. 

Turner had evolved a similar method some seven years earlier, 
as is shown in a drawing made by him at Tivoli in 1819, the view in 
his case being taken from the summit of Monte Catillo. 

Beginning in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the Eng- 
lish and the French master were to speak, as had Van Goyen in the 
seventeenth century, increasingly in terms of light and air. The thor- 
oughness with which Corot follows up the start made early in Italy, 
until he becomes one of the great masters of atmospheric light, is 
apparent from our painting, where every bit of substance has been 
brought into harmonious relation. Feeling and form so fine is 
demonstrable in the landscapes of few of his contemporaries. The 
effect is more frequent in the landscape painting — much older — of 
China. 

Corot departed relatively earlier than Turner in his career, from 
a classical formula, which relegated the landscape to a lesser role 
compared with the figure. How far he departed may be seen in 
our painting, where the figures play a prominent, yet nowise an 
obtrusive, part; receiving no more consideration from Corot than 
trees, sky, or light. A great change has in fact been accomplished 
from the time when Hellenistic artists would personify a stream or a 
tree by the figure of a man or woman. The revolution has been almost 
completed by Corot. The ancient anthropomorphism is giving way 
to an interest in the boundless versatility of nature. Neither Hubert 
Robert nor Vernet went as far, because the old tradition, perhaps the 
religious conviction, was too strong then to be overlooked ; and abso- 
lute emancipation of the landscape was not accomplished until the 
nineteenth century. 

The depth and versatility of Corot are remarkably apparent in 
Mr. Bixby's picture, displaying effects at once so modern and so 
classic that, while reminiscent of the landscape manner of Poussin 
and of Claude Lorrain, they are anticipatory of the graceful manner 
for which Degas, in turn, is indebted to Corot. 
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GAINSBOROUGH'S PORTRAIT OF THE TOMKINSON 
BOYS • BY MAURICE W. BROCKWELL 

IT is remarkable how sensational were some of the incidents in 
the closing years of Gainsborough and how the interest evoked 
by the portraits he painted at the very end of his career not 
only still subsists but is ever on the increase. That his "feathery" 
manner characterizes his later works is fully admitted. We recall 
the words of Sir Joshua Reynolds in the discourse that he delivered 
late in 1788, when the world had "lately lost Mr. Gainsborough." 
"All those odd scratches and marks observable in his pictures," the 
President said, "by a kind of magic, at a certain distance, assume 
form and all the parts seem to drop into their proper places." This 
remark applies admirably to the "Masters Tomkinson," in the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft at Cincinnati, that we 
now reproduce. 

However opinions may vary to-day as to the usefulness of the 
Royal Academy, its foundation in the third quarter of the ei^- 
teenth century was inevitable. The Academy's "Instrument," by 
which it was established as a society "for promoting the arts of 
design," has from the outset met with criticism; it has even been 
dubbed "the most unconstitutional parchment in existence." Gains- 
borough's attitude was at times antagonistic, and generations of 
critics have claimed that the chief object of the originators of the 
Academy was "not to promote the arts of design but to promote 
themselves." But from the time that its members began in 1870 to 
organize loan exhibitions of paintings by the Old Masters it has 
been increasingly evident that they have thereby contributed vastly 
to the world's knowledge and appreciation of the history of paint- 
ing. Not, of course, that exact scholarship and penetrating research 
have always characterized the official catalogues of such exhibitions. 
Indeed, the present picture suffices to show the justice of this conten- 
tion. For when our portrait group was lent to the Exhibition of 
1889, i^ was an entirely unknown work, not having been previously 
exhibited, engraved or even cited by any art-writer. It was then 
catalogued (No. 142) as "Henry and Edward Tomkinson, sons of 
James Tomkinson, of Bostock." As we now realize, no credence is 
to be placed in such an identification. The Academy's Cataloguer 
confused the Edward Tomkinson in our picture — he was born in 
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Gainsborough: The Tomkinson Boys. 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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1773 — with his father, also Edward, born in 1743. ^^ ^^so wrongly 
described the other boy, actually William, as Henry, who had been 
born as early as 1741. A mere error in nomenclature would perhaps 
be due to the carelessness or the lack of knowledge of one or other 
of the descendants who provided the information at the time of the 
exhibition. Such error would be pardonable if it did not conflict 
with the stylistic considerations of the work in question. But a 
momentary glance at the canvas would have revealed that it was 
painted at the very end of the artist's career, and not circa 1753. 
To tally with the statement in the catalogue and the obvious child- 
hood of the boys represented, it would have had to come from the 
hand of Gainsborough thirty-five years before he died. In point of 
fact, it was undertaken and achieved only four years before his end 
came. 

On the occasion of the exhibition held in the early months of 
1889, the picture drew forth encomiums in the press. The London 
Times described it as "indeed a charming work, and Gainsborough 
seldom painted a more delightful picture than that of the elder 
boy [in point of fact, he was the younger] in his blue coat, standing 
facing the spectator with his hat in his hand. In all the familiar 
qualities of Gainsborough's art this picture stands out as one of very 
great interest, the colour is delightful and the landscape exquisite." 

Long after that exhibition our portrait group passed to Mr. 
Ludwig Neumann in London. Still later it was shown at the ex- 
hibition held at the galleries of Messrs Agnew in November, 1906. 
Again it was acclaimed, and before long it was added to the collec- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft. 

Research shows that the boy with dark hair, wearing a red tail- 
coat and seated on the bank, is William Tomkinson, afterwards 
Wettenhall, of Hankelow. He was born at Manchester, October 
19, 1772. His father, Edward, by devise of the will of Nathaniel 
Wettenhall, assumed the name of Wettenhall in 1798, together with 
the arms: Fert, a cross engrailed Ermine. The grandfather of 
William Tomkinson, or Wettenhall, was James Tomkinson, an 
eminent attorney who by his extensive practice and parsimonious 
habits had managed to purchase the Dorfold estates. Although he 
was rich, it might be said of him that crescit amor nummi quantum 
ipsa pecunia crescit. James Hall in his "History of Nantwich" tells 
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many stories of James Tomkinson^s hoarding propensities, and sev- 
eral seem to have survived locally until a generation ago. 

The boy standing in the center of the composition, and a little 
further back, is Edward, who has long fair hair and blue eyes and 
wears a dark blue swallow-tail coat with a red collar. He was born 
in January and baptized March 8, 1773, dying unmarried in 1819. 
It seems that from him the picture descended. It, doubtless, was in- 
herited by his brother, the Rev. James Tomkinson, of Dorfold Hall. 
He had a son, who died unmarried, and two daughters; the elder 
of these, Anne, married Wilbraham Spencer Tollemache, younger 
brother of the first Lord Tollemache. This lady left issue, Henry 
James Tollemache, formerly Member of Parliament for West 
Cheshire, who lent this picture to the Academy in 1889, as we have 
seen, and subsequently sold it. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that Gainsborough with- 
drew his intended contributions to the Academy of 1784, on account 
of a difference he had with the Council, who would not hang one of 
his works in a particular light, although he had left to their dis- 
cretion the placing of all his other pictures. Although no con- 
temporary journal gives a complete list of the pictures that Gains- 
borough intended to send in, in the spring of 1784, we know, from 
a sheet of paper yellowed with age and still in the possession of the 
Academy, the titles of eight of them. Mr. Whitley, the master's 
latest and in some ways most informing biographer, tells us that at 
the top of this sheet of paper is written in the painter's handwriting: 
"Portraits by T. Gainsborough; the frames sent." Then follow, in 
the order named, rough, pen and ink sketches of the portraits of the 
three eldest Princesses, Lady Buckinghamshire, Lord Buckingham- 
shire, Lord Rodney, Lord Rawdon, "two boys with a dog — Master 
Tomkinsons," and Lord Hood. The sketches of the Buckingham- 
shires, Rodney, Rawdon and the Tomkinson Boys are ticked at 
the side in red, and in the same ink "come" is written on the sheet to 
indicate, as Mr. Whitley claims, that these particular works or their 
frames had been received at the Academy. In this regard we may 
point out that in the canvas now at Cincinnati there is no dog. We 
recall also that Gainsborough had exhibited in 1783 (No. 35) a 
painting of "Two Shepherd's Boys, with dogs fighting." The late 
Sir Walter Armstrong in his excellent monograph compresses that 
title into "Two Boys with a dog," and for some reason that is not 
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clear states that the picture exhibited in 1783 portrays the "Masters 
Tomkinson," which he appears to identify with the canvas of the 
Taft collection. Yet such is not the fact. 

The magnificently painted and wonderfully preserved work 
before us belongs to the same period as the large Baillie Family, 
now in the National Gallery, and the superb Count Rumford which, 
under the title of "Gainsborough's American Sitter" was published 
in Art in America in December, 191 7. It antedates the world- 
famous Market Cart of 1786 now in the National Gallery. We 
may recall that in 1786 Gainsborough was "engaged upon a beautiful 
landscape, in the foreground of which are introduced the trio of pigs 
that are so highly celebrated by the Connoisseurs, together with the 
little girl and several rustic figures." We read that that picture was 
bought a few weeks later by "Mr. Tollemache" who has not, we 
believe, been identified. But we have noted that a descendant of the 
fair boy Edward on our canvas married a Tollemache. 

Such, very briefly, are the facts, and the correct identification 
of the Tomkinson Boys, whose surname has often been misspelt. 
Ormerod in his "History of the County Palatine and City of Chester" 
gives much genealogical data regarding the Tomkinsons, as well 
as of the Wettenhalls, whose name is known to us in the personality 
of John de Wetenhale as far back as 43 Henry III. Dugdale's 
"Visitation" of 1663, collated with Somerford MSS. revised from 
Plea Rolls, and other evidences also add to our knowledge of the 
family history. 

It will not be gainsaid that Gainsborough has here produced a 
masterpiece, both in technical accomplishment and in striking char- 
acterization of two lads who are not only sympathetic but each of 
whom is in his twelfth year. 



AN INTERIOR BY ADRIAN VAN OSTADE • BY JOHN 
SHAPLEY 

IN view of the insuperable mass of notices of Adrian van Ostade, 
to say that the lovely example here discussed has never before 
been published is unsafe, yet very likely true. Its history prior 
to entrance into the Harris collection is unknown. But since that 
time, whether in the house of the collector or, as now, in the museum 
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of Brown University/ it has unfortunately missed the attention it 
deserves. 

The painting (page 127), which is done on a small panel twelve 
inches high by nine inches wide, is in a good state of preservation 
and is signed "A Ostade 165 1." The subject is a dark interior with 
three figures, a man and two women. Grouped about a barrel on 
which a heavy board serves as a table, their action expresses a phase 
of peasant life which Ostade was particularly fond of representing, 
the quiet social enjoyment of the pipe and the jug. 

The young man, smiling broadly, stands at the left holding a 
jug behind him in his right hand and raising a flask in the other. 
Behind him on a bench are his pipe, tobacco and bowl of coals. He 
is dressed in picturesque costume. His coat, gathered in by a belt 
at the waist and falling in soft folds half way to his knees, is of a 
yellowish brown color, as are also his leggings. His trousers and 
cap are a deep brown, and the latter is given a nonchalant effect by 
the angle at which it is worn and the feather that decks it. A 
sheathed knife hanging from his belt completes his gay appearance. 

The young woman stands at the opposite side of the table. 
She holds a knife in one hand and in the other an indistinct object; 
the leaves, some of which have fallen on table and floor, indicate 
fruit or vegetable which she is preparing. Her face is more refined 
and pleasing than that of either of the other figures, though it is 
no more interesting. Her costume is that of a housewife. Its colors 
give the brightest notes to the picture. The waist is red, the skirt 
green and the apron and cap white, all moderated by neutralizing 
tones. 

The costume of the old woman, with the exception of her white 
cap or bonnet, is so much in the shadow as to be almost wholly in- 
distinguishable. Nor is her action, as she leans over the table at 
the back of the group, at all clear — the simple process of filling a 
pipe seems the most plausible interpretation. She, like the man, 
has a broad, rather uncouth smile on her face. 

All eyes are for the moment intent upon the object that the 
young woman holds in her left hand. This concentration of atten- 
tion is the most decisive motive in binding together the composition, 
though, indeed, it is not otherwise lacking in unity and harmony. 

1 George Washington Harris bequest 
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Color was not Ostade^s forte. But he was never dissonant. Look- 
ing at the chaste harmonies of reds and browns, one wonders why the 
Dutchman's characters are not so becoming as the tones in which 
they are rendered. A deep golden brown, characteristic of his work 
after his contact with Rembrandt, pervades the picture. It runs 
through the more positive colors in the masses of the costumes, satu- 
rates the dark shadows in the background, and glows with greatest 
intensity in the light on the faces. 

At the side of the room a door standing ajar gives a glimpse of 
a still darker interior beyond, enhancing by contrast the light of 
the room where the scene is laid. All the light in the picture comes 
from the front, falling first upon the figures, then penetrating with 
increasing dimness into the farther recesses of the room. 

The kindness of the artist in setting down the date, a by no means 
exceptional benevolence to posterity practised by painters of the time, 
makes it of interest to look into the similarity observable between this 
picture and its brothers and sisters nearest it in point of time, though 
Ostade's general sameness of technique and subject matter, together 
with his practice of adding the finishing touches and the signature 
and date after pictures had been for years in his studio,^ results 
often in as great similarity between pictures widely separated in date 
as between those of the same year. 

The Fiddler in the Hermitage, painted in 1648, is, both in facial 
type and in costume, even to the feather in his hat and ruff about 
his neck, a fair parallel for the young man in our picture. 

To some of the female members of the Louvre family portrait, 
now generally accepted as a genuine Ostade and assigned to 1650-60, 
the young woman in our painting bears such striking resemblance 
as to suggest that her model came from this family. The type of 
face and shape of head are the same, and the similar style of head- 
dress makes the resemblance the more insistent. 

The old woman of our picture is a type frequently used by the 
artist, not only for women, but also for men, particularly in his 
earlier paintings. The two old women and some of the men in the 
painting called Old Fiddler (dated 1641) in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum show close similarity with this one in form and expression of 
face. The coloring also of the two pictures is similar. 

1 Niederldndisches Kunstler-Lexikon, s.v. 
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But the small panel of A Smoker, also in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, offers in some points a closer parallel. 

Ostade's output was so large and the practice of employing as- 
sistants then so common that any contention that this little interior 
is wholly by his hand would be unwise. The careless drawing of the 
hands and the obscure motives of some of the actions seems, indeed, 
to favor the idea of a collaborator; for in some — though not all — 
of Ostade's works all such details are carefully drawn. (Among the 
exceptions are some of the hands in the Old Fiddler referred to 
above.) The conception of the design, however, and the principal 
features of the picture can have as their source no other artist than 
the master whose signature the painting bears. 



A FLEMISH MADONNA OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY • BY RAYMOND WYER 

ONLY of comparatively recent date has the collector on this side 
of the Atlantic given serious attention to primitive art. 
Hitherto art of this period has blossomed more or less un- 
observed in the various museums of the country, and the awakened 
interest, following the example of Europe, has been largely confined 
to examples of Italian art, more especially those belonging to the 
sixteenth century. The Flemish and Dutch primitives were neces- 
sarily overshadowed by the Italians, whose art evidenced a much 
purer strain; but, none the less, it is the presence of alien qualities 
that has given Flemish art a distinct charm and made it an object 
of latter-day devotion. 

Reverting to the early fifteenth century, Flemish art will be 
found technically, as well as in some other aspects, superior to Italian 
art. In spite of the fact that Flanders was not endowed with the 
advantages which enabled Italy to rise to such interpretative heights, 
an important influence is observable in the development of Italian 
painting. Indeed, the art of Flanders gave it considerable impetus, 
and without serious fear of contradiction, it can be postulated that 
the fine qualities initiated by the Van Eycks — leading to Van der 
Weyden, culminating gloriously in Memling — had more to do with 
the art of Italy than of Flanders in the sixteenth century. They and 
their intermediaries were true to themselves and to their racial spirit. 
But, at the culmination of the fifteenth century a change of faith and 
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ideals began to take place — a condition that persisted with greater 
force toward the end of the sixteenth century. Although this falter- 
ing confidence in Flemish tradition in seeking after new inspiration 
casts a shadow over much of the art of this period, there are in the 
domain of portraiture and sacred subjects many remarkable paint- 
ings to its credit wherein the cult of and veneration for Italian art 
has not indiscreetly obtruded. 

The aesthetic study of Flemish art demands that each picture 
be judged on its individual merits, for it is astonishing that what 
appears in one example a hopeless combination of influences may in 
another, even with the same admixture, have much to delight one. 
In some cases there is a distinct fusion of the spirit of both nations; 
in others we are confronted with an impossible affectation — ^yet there 
is often a naivete in the attempt to add foreign refinement that is 
irresistible. Flemish art rarely possesses the pure style which typifies 
Italian art. A prolonged high civilization with tradition and native 
qualities contributed a graceful dignity to art in Italy that remains 
unsurpassed and rarely approached. 

Although Flemish art of this period could not attain to these 
heights, at its best and even when not quite at its best, it combined a 
natural vigor with other attractive qualities. Inferior examples, 
indeed, were often preferable to much reactionary performance, not- 
withstanding the fact that they were governed by two contradictory 
influences, unsubjected to reconciliation. Such art was virile in con- 
tradistinction to the decadent output of Italy at the close of the six- 
teenth century, for the Carracci and their followers had no alien 
strength with which to invigorate the diluted Italian spirit. Neither 
did this Flemish art possess the cold formality of the French David, 
nor the triviality that attached itself to English art of the middle 
nineteenth century. It is better to be vulgar than merely placid, 
and, indeed, there are greater possibilities in vulgarity than in resur- 
rected classicism or unsophisticated mediocrity. Often, therefore, 
the chief fault of sixteenth century art lies in its unassimilated but 
sometimes not unpleasantly incorporated foreign attributes. 

The painting (page 127) is of particular interest, possessing 
much of the merit and demerit of sixteenth century Flemish art. But 
many of its faults, as well as the aesthetic qualities, are of a nature 
conducive to the charm of the ensemble. In seeking for an attribu- 
tion, not by any means an easy matter concerning a work of this 
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period and character, one thinks of Jan Gossaert, inasmuch as it 
most resembles certain works accepted as correctly attributed to this 
painter. 

Gossaert was born at Maubeuge, a small town in Hainault, in 
1472, and died about the year 1535. He is more generally known 
as Mabuse, after his birthplace. Mabuse was one of the first to be 
influenced by Italian art. In company with Van Orley he went to 
Italy, and on his return showed devotion to Milanese traditions and 
methods, freely using Renaissance architectural backgrounds, which 
giave to many of his pictures an appearance of heaviness and pre- 
tentiousness. Mabuse painted excellent portraits, and a number of 
his small religious groups are exceedingly fine. His design is gen- 
erally good, his coloring fresh, accompanied by a remarkable finish, 
and in spite of his preoccupation with Italian ideas, the Flemish 
spirit always remains. 

An atmospheric fusion of tones, more peculiar to art of a later 
date, characterizes the painting of the face of the Virgin. The filmy 
veil on the head, gracefully falling to the shoulder, adds to the charm 
of the fresh and delicately blended color of the face. In design, 
Mabuse possesses something in common with Albrecht Diirer, and 
a stylistic resemblance to Gerard David. These qualities are ap- 
parent to some extent in this picture. Although one misses the grave 
serenity that pervades so many of the faces in David's pictures, one 
cannot fail to observe a similarity in the atmospheric delicacy in 
this painting. The refinement of the Madonna's face is perhaps 
intensified by her knitted brow and brooding expression. 

Since the beginnings of Flemish art, interest has been mani- 
fested in portraiture, and in most religious compositions we notice 
a portrait-like character given to each figure. The face of Joseph 
here is typical in this respect and he and the Madonna are playing 
a part in human affairs of which they are seriously conscious. The 
trifling realism — symbolic perhaps of the human race — in the ob- 
streperous Child and His indiflference to the seriousness of life, some- 
what emphasizes the concern of Mary and Joseph. The troubled 
expression on the Virgin's countenance is not the result of definite 
knowledge of a calamity; rather with mystic penetration does she 
look into the future, and with woman's instinct is conscious of im- 
pending trouble, not only to the Infant but to all humanity. Joseph's 
face is as rich in its brown swarthy tones as the Virgin's — infused with 
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color, soft and cool. He is looking with keen interest and consider- 
able anxiety at the Virgin, and the dramatic expressions on the two 
faces appear to be more than accidental. 

Studying the design, one feels an absence of rhythmic unity in 
the relation of Joseph's figure to the rest of the composition. It is 
lacking in proportion and has somewhat the appearance of being 
inserted as an afterthought. The head, however, is a splendid piece 
of painting, and in regard to the faulty design, it may be said that 
therein lies a certain charm. The mantle of the Virgin is red and 
covers a brown robe trimmed with fur of the same color. The 
angels, some playing musical instruments, give interest and life to 
the very dark background, but all in a minor key, so that there is 
no conflict with the main parts of the picture, where the color is 
restrained and quietly distinguished. Indeed, restraint is a very in- 
sistent note throughout the painting and it is from this quality that 
the panel derives much of its fascination. 

JOHN HENRY TWACHTMAN (1853-1902) • BY ELIOT 
CLARK 

THE great contrast between the early work of John Twachtman 
and his later and mature work can only be explained by study- 
ing the larger art movement with which his work is associated. 
It is, in brief, the contrast between the Munich school of the seventies 
and the Parisian school of impressionism of the nineties, a contrast 
between the dark, colorless, but strongly painted canvases which re- 
flect the sombreness of the North, and the light, airy and vibrant 
canvases which one associates with sunshine and the South. 

Although we can thus simply and briefly classify the work of 
Twachtman, it is at once apparent in his earliest canvases that he 
was gifted with an instinctive artistic sensibility and a very personal 
appreciation and interpretation. This is observed not only in his 
brushwork, but in his singleness of vision and purpose, which is 
undoubtedly the origin of good brushwork. There is a directness, a 
spontaneity, a freedom of touch and a certain command and authority 
in the early painting of Twachtman, which, if it does not indicate the 
future way of the painter, indicates at once that he is a painter. It 
is not merely the result of clever and superficial brushing, it is not 
merely a mannerism, but it implies a clearness of vision, a compre- 
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hension of things seen, and an instinctive ability in reducing them to 
simple and expressive pictorial forms. 

The first manner culminates in the early eighties. It is notice- 
able that some of the best canvases of this period are subjects of har- 
bors and shipping, subjects to which he returned in later life at Glou- 
cester. We recall a picture dated **N. Y. '79" in which fishing boats, 
with sails furled, are lying at the docks, the upright repetition of 
the masts contrasted by angular wooden houses in the background. 
In technique it is a veritable "tour de force." The painter never 
realized his subject with greater command of brush. The arrange- 
ment, which does not suggest deliberate composing, is nevertheless 
nicely calculated, and characterizes the subject with picturesque and 
striking effect. When we reflect that at this time Manet was startling 
his Parisian audience by his frank realization of the intimate life 
about him, we must recognize that the realism of Twachtman must 
have appeared most blatant to the blinking eyes of his American 
contemporaries. 

In the early work, however, the element of light and color is 
lacking, the value contrasts are forced, and if within given lirfiitations 
it is consistent, we shall see that it was not fully satisfying to the 
later painter of light. The French landscapes show a (|el/berate 
change. The Munich manner of painting is abandoned. Instead 
of the full unctuous quality of pigment and strong contrasts ,of light 
and dark, we now see a very thin application of paint, a delicate 
and sensitive touch and a closer consideration of values. The canvas 
is of fine French linen ; the painting hardly more than a ;^ash ; the 
color is almost in monotone, with variations of silvery grays and 
greens; the composition is less crowded and the spacing of simple 
forms is made significant. We may trace this tendency to the grow- 
ing interest in Whistler and the Japanese, but the appreciation of line 
and rhythm is purely personal. The form is rendered in simple flat 
contour; the composition is long; the first plane is in the immediate 
foreground and the perspective is limited. This is noteworthy, for 
it indicates the designer and shows his growing interest in pattern. 

The intermediate manner was significant. It revealed the 
painter to himself. He saw his nature manifested in delicacy rather 
than strength, in the sensitive rather than the striking, in the subtle 
rather than the obvious. Had he continued in the Munich manner 
he might later have found himself, like Duveneck, artistically 
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stranded. But Twachtman was of a very sensitive and receptive 
nature, keenly conscious of his environment, reflecting the quickened 
aspirations of his generation. The world in which he lived was his 
subject, his impressions of it his expression. He had not a romantic 
reverence for nature. The subjects which had inspired his prede- 
cessors were to him merely sentimental. The awe-inspiring 
grandeur of primitive nature was to him of little significance; scenic 
splendor and the sublimity of vastness and expanse awakened no 
responsive chord; he never sought to realize the illimitable or 
suggest in paint the fascination of fairy-like palpitating perspective. 
On the contrary, his viewpoint is seldom in the distance ; he designs 
with known quantities against simply related planes, and he seems 
instinctively to see in nature its pictorial value in terms of color and 
form rather than the associative idea. When he painted the Yellow- 
stone Falls he was not properly impressed by its height, he saw only 
the beauty of line and color; he seemed to be entirely unimpressed 
by the natural marvels of the Park but recorded the opalescent 
colors of its pools. Before Niagara Falls he is not inspired by awe 
and reverence, but sees an opportunity for an artistic arrangement. 
This gives to his pictures a singleness of intention unclouded by in- 
definable emotions. It also establishes his limitations, but he know- 
ingly works within limitations. His Niagara is a pleasing pattern, 
a bouquet of color, but one is not impressed, as ^e was not impressed, 
by the force and volume and immensity of this marvelous exposition 
of nature's power. 

If Twachtman was not poetical in the literary sense, a form of 
expression which requires the associative and intellectual idea, he 
was truly poetical in the aesthetic sense, a sense which is more elusive 
possibly because less used, and a sense which finds its poetical ex- 
pression in painting not so much in a merely graphic way, but in the 
more abstract expression of form and color which is a language quite 
unique and independent of the thoughts formed by words. His work 
is therefore not without idea, but it is an aesthetic rather than a 
literary idea. 

The aesthetic idea in painting is not, however, created out of 
nothing. Its beginning and evolution, like every other form of 
expression, is from the human emotion, and Twachtman was essen- 
tially human. His nature was comparatively little uncorrupted by 
superficial conventionalities. He was impressed by the outer world 
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at first hand, so to speak. His pictures have a very intimate appeal; 
because the subject appealed to him very intimately. He does not 
merely describe his subjects in paint, as illustration his work has 
little value, but he puts into his design something of his spiritual 
impression of the subject. His picture is not in consequence simply 
a visual impression, it is more properly a poetical impression. 
Twachtman showed very clearly, in his early work, that he had the 
ability to represent a given subject in a graphic manner, but he 
sacrificed this more popular aspect of painting in seeking to express 
its most abstract and significant aspect. 

This evolution of the aesthetic idea is interestingly illustrated 
in a series of waterfalls which Twachtman painted near his home 
at Cos Cob. The first studies are the most naturalistic, studies of a 
particular waterfall having the ordinary aspect of the ordinary 
waterfall. Later the forms are enlarged and simplified, the angle 
of vision is reduced, a single aspect is pictured and the action of 
the water is given, not by a faithful and naturalistic rendering of the 
surface qualities of water, but by selecting the motf expressive forms 
and so arranging the design diat these forms are an integral and 
structural part of the composition. The waterfall in the nearby 
woods thus becomes aesthetically as important as the overwhelming 
immensity of Niagara. It is herein that Twachtman was a creative 
composer. He did not take a ready-made pattern and impose it 
on his subject or translate his subject into a preconceived formula. 
Even such a distinguished designer as Whistler often adapted a 
Japanese design to a subject with which it had no inner relation. 
It is thus that design is debased, and beconies merely ornamental. 
With Twachtman the distinction is important, because it explains 
not only the value of his finest achievements, but also explains his less 
successful ventures, wherein, failing to fulfil his intention, there is 
little of the purely ornamental or realistic to entertain the spectator. 

Twachtman's color is always related to values. Inasmuch as he 
worked within a limited range of values, he likewise worked within 
a limited range of color. He enjoyed painting snow because he was 
interested in the variation of hues within closely related valuesj and 
saw the rhythmic lines of nature brought out in the contour of a 
hill, the outcropping of a stone wall or the ice-bound brook. In 
fact, his delight in the study of light on white led him at times to 
paint almost entirely without contrasts, and the landscape merges into 
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John H. Tvvachtman: The End of Winter. 
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the indefinable forms of atmosphere. His method of painting was a 
direct outcome of his aesthetic idea. As he pictured the more elusive 
and subtle effects of nature, so too his technique is illusive and subtle. 
His painting is not blatant or obvious. He seems to lend to his 
treatment something of the spirit of the thing itself. The snow is 
heavy, though soft, and the texture of the pigment indicates its sur- 
face; the flowing water is painted with a rapid and expressive brush; 
the painted flowers of the field seem imbued with the delicacy of 
their own nature. When Emil Carlsen told Twachtman that he 
was a great technician, Twachtman said : "Technique, I don't know 
an3rthing about it." It is often true that one becomes utterly un- 
conscious of that about which one knows most, and to become entirely 
unconscious of technique is certainly to have mastered it. 

Twachtman worked at a time when a new point of view was 
most welcome and refreshing, when a new conception had something 
of the exhilaration of a discovery, when the studio trappings needed 
dusting in the open air. He was one of the first of our landscape 
painters to use the square canvas, and the resulting innovation in 
design, and the new possibilities of spacing within an untried pro- 
portion was conducive to many interesting results. The high skyline 
was another innovation which brought with it many changes in areas, 
and at once indicated a more intimate interest in nearby subjects; 
while to completely eliminate the sky was, to the older school, to 
eliminate landscape. But to-day, when these changes have become 
more or less formalized, the aspect of novelty can no longer appeal. 
If Twachtman is to hold a permanent place in painting, it will be 
due to the permanent and universal quality of his painting and not 
because of its novelty. This permanent quality is to be measured not 
only by that nature which we associate with visual truth, but by 
that human nature by means of which it is interpreted. It is because 
the pictures of John Twachtman are imbued with something of the 
mystery that is called life, as manifested in form and color, that they 
have that permanent quality. 
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AN EARLY AMERICAN SILVER MUG • BY MOLLIS 
FRENCH 

TANKARDS and cans, while comparatively difficult to find, are 
plentiful when contrasted with genuine mugs. In consequence 
it is of real interest to collectors and connoisseurs to chronicle 
the discovery of a piece of this type by John Edwards* hand which 
has recently been secured by Philip L. Spalding, Esq., of Boston. 

In the great collection of early American silver shown at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 191 1, when over one thousand pieces 
were displayed, only eight mugs were shown, and of thesie none is 
comparable in beauty of line with the piece recently discovered. 

It seems strange that a drinking vessel so similar to the tankard 
should not have been more frequently made, but such appears to 
be the fact, and this circumstance makes collectors all the more 
anxious to obtain vessels of this description. 

Technically, as defined by the Walpole Society, whose classi- 
fication of American silver has become standard, a mug is "a silver 
drinking vessel with straight or tapering sides, scroll handle, flat 
bottom, moulded base and no lid." This piece is frequently con- 
fused with the more ordinarily found can, which diflFers from it by 
having a curved body, rounded bottom and splayed base. 

The Edwards piece, which is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, is 4J4 inches high with a diameter at the lip of 3J4 inches, 
and is perhaps the finest of its type yet discovered. Attention is 
particularly called to the beauty of its mouldings. While the lip 
is not substantially different from others of its class previously found, 
the base is particularly rich in its lines, and this in turn is outdone 
by the beauty of the midband, whose mouldings are unsurpassed even 
by well-known tankards. The handle is of the simple S type and 
the mask on the tip is moulded in imitation of a cherub^s face. The 
proportions and detail of the whole piece are truly most satisfying 
to the eye, and the patina of the surface, which is only suggested in 
the illustration, is equal to all that the most critical could desire. 

Like the majority of early American pieces, it has passed from 
the hands of its early owners, and little or nothing can be told of its 
history, which, if known, would undoubtedly be most interesting. 
On the handle appears the name of S. Russell, probably the original 
owner and perhaps the same one who owned a Coney mug. If so, 
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John Edwards : Colonial Silver Mug. 

Collection of Mr. Philip L. Spalding, Boston, 
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he was referred to by Mr. F. H. Bigelow in his work on early silver 
as one who gave a tankard to the church in Marblehead in 1725. 

The maker's mark, shown in the illustration, proclaims it to be 
by one of our earliest silversmiths, John Edwards, who was born 
in 1670 in Limehouse, England, now a part of London. About 1688 
he came with his father to Boston, where at one time he had a place 
on Dock Square. 

A genealogical record may be dry to the uninitiated, but to the 
student of early Colonial history it is most illuminating, and to the 
silver collector it is of great importance, which must be the excuse 
for referring to it here at some length. John's first wife, to whom 
he was married in 1694 in Boston, was Sybil Newman, a grand- 
daughter of the second John Endicott and a step-daughter of Zerub- 
babel. Governor Endicott's son. . To the Endicott family he was 
further allied by the marriage of his sister Anna to the Governor's 
grandson, and in recognition of this close connection he was granted 
by the Boston Selectmen in 1722 the "Liberty to Improve" the Endi- 
cott tomb in the Granary burying ground "until a person of Better 
Right to it appears to claim it." One cannot help wondering what 
would have happened if such a person had appeared to insist on his 
right after John had "Improved" the tomb by occupying it. 

As divorces were not as common in those days as they are now, 
wf may assume that John's first wife died previous to 1740, for in 
that year he married Abigail Fowle, then widow of William Smith 
of Charlestown. 

As his first wife was the daughter of a clergyman, and his step- 
son by the second wife became one, John must have been quite closely 
connected with the church, which relation was further accentuated 
by the fact that his son Samuel niarried the daughter of his second 
wife. 

This son Samuel, who was born in 1705 and died in 1762, fol- 
lowed his father's trade and became a silversmith, whose pieces show 
great ability and are much sought after by collectors. 

As in olden times the trade of the father was frequently fol- 
lowed by several descendants, so another and older son, Thomas Ed- 
wards, 1701-1755, and a grandson, Joseph, Jr., 1737-1783, were both 
silversmiths, the latter being a son of John's son Joseph, 1707-1777, 
who, though first thought to have been of the same occupation, had, 
it now appears, forsworn the trade to become a stationer. 
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The elder John must have been a most respected and public- 
spirited citizen, for he held the office of Tithingman in 1701, 1708, 
and 171 1. He was, moreover. Constable in 171 5 and Assessor from 
1720 to 1727, and must have been of a warlike nature, for he was 
early a member of the Boston Militia, rising so high as to become a 
Fourth Sergeant of the Artillery Company in 1704. His respecta- 
bility is further vouched for by the fact that he was a member of 
the church in Brattle Square, which might have been expected be- 
cause of his connection with the clergy already mentioned. 

We may imagine it to be due to his skill as an engraver, in which 
all the early men of his trade excelled, that he was appointed to 
visit "the Wrighting School at the Southerly End of Boston" and 
examine the scholars, and we can fancy John delighting the children 
by showing some of his best letters and flourishes, used so success- 
fully by him on much of his silver. 

In accordance with the custom of the times, he marked his silver 
with dies, which varied from time to time, so that we find pieces 
made by him marked in various ways with emblems which we sup- 
pose were changed as the dies wore out. Of these marks we have 
identified four types which appear to be his, and these are shown 
about twice normal size and described as follows : 




[£i Crude capitals in plain quatrefoil. 
SI El/ Crude capitals in quatrefoil with four projections. 

Roman capitals in two semicircles with two projections. 

Crude capitals crowned, fleur-de-lys below in shield. 



The mug described in this article bears the first of these marks, 
which is perhaps the earliest of Edwards' dies, and this, taken in 
connection with the general design of the piece, might indicate that 
it was made about 1700. The same mark appears also on other pieces 
with that of Edwards' brother-in-law, John Allen, with whom Ed- 
wards seems to have been early associated in business. 
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J. L. David: Mme. de Richemond and her Son. 
Collection of Mr. E. J. Berxvind, New York. 
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ART IN AMERICA • AN ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE • VOLUME VII 
NUMBER IV • JUNE MCMXIX 

JACQUES LOUIS DAVID • BY HENRY CARO-DEL- 
VAILLE 

THERE is in the French spirit a dualism which sustains its 
genius throughout history; its character, however, from time 
to time is subject to variation. One may follow its successive 
reactions in art: gracious or austere, easy or disciplined, sensual or 
ascetic. 

David, in the evolution of painting, acted as a promoter of one 
of those reactions inherent to the vitality of the race. He was born 
August 30, 1740, at a time when art was sponsored by the dissolute 
nobility and profligate financiers. The taste was for charming 
mythologies, for amorous pastorals and airily draped assemblies. 
There were great masters in this style, to be sure, Boucher, Van Loo 
and Coypel, who with pliant and spiritual brushes evoked opulent 
goddesses with pearly flesh; flights of nymphs and cupids, in an 
apotheosis of the Dawn. There was also the superb Fragonard, who 
in the golden haze of a summer's day conjured the laughter and 
the play of lovers in the blossoming gardens of France. 

There was in this charming art the desire of a whole society 
to forget its immediate life and to find sanctuary in the illusions of 
dreams. Watteau had led the way, conducting his troupes of com- 
edians and sophisticated nobles toward his enchanted Island of 
Cythcre. Poet, and deeply human, his languid dream was filled 
with regrets and gentle sighs. The lonely figure, wandering in the 
wood, does not feel, in his amorous visions, the whispered vows, the 
murmured farewells, all the dying epoch which is to be swept into 
the abyss. 

Imagine, then, the impending drama: a dissolute regime, a 
society striving to forget in revelry, and in the midst of its careless 
pursuits, certain convinced characters, issuing from the crowd with 
new ideas, some freaks of nature and her laws, with a generous 
desire to rediscover the sources of Truth, of Right and Justice. 
These were the Encyclopedists, men of absolute science, the pro- 
Copyright, 1919, Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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phetic apostles of human development. Their philosophy was to 
upset the world ! 

At the time we find David, as a pupil of the Academy, intrusted 
to the administrative instruction of twelve professors, who alternated 
monthly. Here, art was ruled by pleasant formulas which conduced 
to a virtuosity of handling often more clever than the spirit that 
governed it. Meanwhile, aside from the mannerisms and those peda- 
gogic trifles, some real masters, isolated from the official world, 
worked with will and humility: La Tour, Perroneau, Chardin. 

Having won the Prix de Rome, David went, almost against 
his wishes, to the Eternal City. The artist at this time was a young 
man of thirty-four, a serious and docile student, his character, how- 
ever, well defined ; his obstinate physiognomy explaining a violent, 
sombre, yet, withal, simple nature. It was precisely this very absence 
of shadings in his character that isolated him from the dilettantism of 
the period. He belonged to the group of the convinced, and he only 
lacked the motives imposed upon his conviction. Events will serve 
a dynamic temperament. Rome revealed to him a past which struck 
his determined and positive spirit. For some time, Poussin, with 
his Roman austerities, had been relegated to obscurity. He had 
ceased to be the fashion. David was to become the apostle bom to 
resurrect the fallen gods and to delineate the ideal upon his canvases 
in reviving the antique world. 

He understood the severity of Roman sculpture and the cold 
formulas of the Hellenistic works of the Decadence. He had, so to 
speak, no doctrines. He chiefly demonstrated a willingness to find 
a confirmation in the spontaneous examples of the past. He went 
directly to those models which impressed themselves so strongly upon 
his violent imagination. He retained the vigorous and simplified 
prototypes which constituted his table of laws. When you reflect 
upon the paltry productions of the time, you will find that he trans- 
lates the literal character of bronze or marble, which he imposes 
without change, to the art of painting. We must add to this arbitrary 
interpretation, the philosophical ideas of the moment, the desire to 
enlighten the people and "to liberate them from the bondage of 
tyrants," the moral inclinations after Diderot or Rousseau — a me- 
lange of grandiloquent sentimentalism and dogmatism which her- 
alded the coming of a Universal Republic. Can we not, therefore, 
understand how well David seized his opportunity? 
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We know the pictures that established his fame : Belisaire, The 
Sorrows of Andromache over the Body of her Husband, the Horaces, 
Marius at Minturnae, Socrates, Brutus and, finally, the famous Rape 
of the Sabines. If we analyze the first revelations of this Master, we 
will find them academic, scholastic, but sustained by a creative 
strength which is never abandoned. There is, in the effort which 
dominates his work, something of fierceness which attains to a stoical 
power, power which is conserved by the reading of Plutarch, or 
the study of the Romulus or the Brutus of antique statuary. David 
composed his attitude according to the examples he selected in the 
libraries and museums. But were not these borrowed compositions 
to aid the great political movements of the day and to serve by history 
and erudition to judge the period? The art of David supported a 
whole faction of which he was unconscious, the Jacobin party. 
David, promoted to a Revolutionary leader, planned to condemn to 
capital punishment the decorative painting of the aristocrats. He 
was seated at the head of the Tribunal of the Convention, "a con- 
vention of the arts" we might call it. Without doubt his ostracism 
was necessary at the moment when he imposed his despotic power; 
but, to be sure, if the work of David had been confined to the track he 
had himself traced for it, our art would have been conducted to 
another phase of sterility. The danger was no greater from abandon 
than from aridity, from sensualism than from puritanism. 

Happily, it is one of the good sides of French character not to 
exceed the limit of a doctrine, and to know, by intuition, how to 
regain a normal equilibrium compromised by excess. David, the 
great, the true David, will never be merely the painter of The 
Sabines, but the painter of his time — in a word, the Portraitist. In 
truth, his temperament carried him toward reality, he synthetizes 
the great "bourgeois," he, the founder of the lay-spirit and its 
rationalism. By his archaeological researches he possessed a discip- 
line which ordained and controlled his clairvoyant gifts and his ex- 
treme common sense. 

If at first he perceived the style without the reality and in a dead 
language, his plastic studies were to aid him upon his return to 
realism when he applied himself to translating them in a style. It 
is when David employs all his eloquence to speak the language of 
his period that he finds himself again. The artist possessed a logical 
and direct vision which was not achieved in the theatrical groupings 
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of The Oath of the Tennis Court, of his Coronation or The Oath 
of the Eagles. Only when he comes face to face with nature is he 
in full possession of his genius. Recall his portrait of Pope Pius 
VII; the family of Michel Gerard, the Three Ladies of Ghent; 
with what veracity these physiognomies are translated 1 What com- 
plete self-possession the artist demonstrates, how superbly he achieves 
all the force and authority of his style by supreme domination, the 
aloofness of his distinguished sitters who make you feel that they 
are not the prey of emotions. However, behind the positive and 
practical man, one perceives a tender nature, a lover, a sentimentalist 
even. Think of the portrait of Madame Scriziat and her little 
daughter, in the Louvre. Certainly the man who painted those 
downy cheeks, those full and smiling lips, was not insensible to the 
fulness of life. 

We find in America a magnificent example of the genius of 
David in the collection of Mr. E. J. Berwind. It is the portrait 
of Madame de Richmond and her son Eugene. This painting shows 
the quality of David at the apogee of his career. The figure has a 
purity of line which recalls Greek art, but Greek art recreated in 
the flesh and spirit by a lover of form. When you compare this 
accomplished work with the formless and manneristic English por- 
traits of the same period you do not hesitate to rank David as the 
greatest master of plastic beauty. Its altogether feminine seduc- 
tion, the silvery radiation which issues from its exquisite flesh tones, 
the suppleness and abandon of the pose, combine to make a really 
picturesque masterpiece, stripped of all pedantry. This portrait 
is among the highest expressions of French art. How many of 
such examples of discipline and free effusion are there to recom- 
pense us in our own troubled epoch? 

ITALIAN PICTURES AT THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY AND ELSEWHERE: I • BY RICHARD OFFNER 

THE Italian paintings that hang in the crowded rooms of the 
Historical Society have been known to students for some time, 
but they have noticed only the more significant or the readily 
assignable, and saving Mr. Berenson's* and Mr. Siren's^ articles no 
seriously critical, much less consecutive, studies of them have yet 

1 Gasette des Beaux-Arts, XV, 1896, p. 196. 

2 Art in America, II, 1914, pp. 263-275, 325-336. 
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appeared. The collection contains a small number of pictures of 
almost every school of importance, among others the Florentine, 
Sienese, Venetian, Paduan, Milanese. Narrower localization has 
been difficult or impossible, either because they were produced by 
inferior or obscure hands or because of their deplorable condition. 
Yet it is frequently works such as these that sharpen the features of 
a more important artistic personality, and always afford some read- 
justment towards a completer view of artistic evolution. The earliest 
of these is a diptych, of which one leaf, the right one (Fig. i ) appears 
here in reproduction;* its mate, representing a Virgin and angels, 
was published in this journal in the June number of 1914. The tone 
is chryselephantine with a scattering of light greens and dark blues, 
a pale green haunting the worn parts of the flesh. A luminous 
gold spreads behind and about the orange-red glory. The attri- 
bution to Bernardo Daddi requires no demonstration. The dating, 
however, is not easily determined. The rectangular form of the 
left compartment, which is uncommon, the breadth of the arrange- 
ment, the slightly raised throne, the approximate uniformity of scale 
would incline one for the period of the large altarpieces of S. Gior- 
gio a Ruballa, of S. Giusto a Signano, hardly for that of the Virgin 
of Or San Michele. The similarity of the type, the dress and the 
gentleness of our Christ to that of Mr. Berenson's Daddi Virgin 
and Child in the pointed frame would tend to confirm my feeling. 
The Virgin's hand resting on a book occurring again in the small 
triptych* dated 1338, and in the small Vatican Madonna is not to 
be found in the later pictures. Again, she is more mobile here than 
in the Sterbini picture or in the Home diptych and seems closer 
to the complete freedom of the Virgin in the Altenburg triptych. 
Her resemblance to all the three is obvious, as is that of the Angels 
and the Blessed of our diptych to the Piatt and the Home Daddis. 
As a result of the well-knit structure and firm modelling in our dip- 
tych and its affinity with the style of works falling approximately 
between 1333 (the date of the Bigallo triptych) and the 1338 trip- 
tych, on the one hand, and the broader design and type of his later 
works of about 1345, I should incline to date it about 1340. 

The small Last Judgment is one of the most beautifully con- 
ceived paintings of the period following Giotto's death and strongly 
influenced by him. His influence, however, is less evident in the 

111^x7^ in. 

2 Siren, Giotto and Some of his Followers, plate 146. 
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Virgin, whose frequent representation has afforded opportunity for 
freer development, than in the Last Judgment, which is the earliest 
panel extant representing that subject painted by a Florentine. The 
heads of the saints are reminiscent of the same characters in the 
Ascension of the Arena Chapel and of the heads in the wings of 
the Medici Chapel polyptych at Sta. Croce. The eager upturned 
faces of the Virgin, the Baptist and the Apostles are like empty 
cups. Against the bright upright halos in severe profile they look 
like medals schematically arranged as if in unconscious symboliza- 
tion of the immutability of the hierarchic system, of which the sym- 
metrical Christ in glory is the supreme embodiment. The naked 
cross divides the upper from the lower portion and the blue angels 
announcing the Day top the composition with a pedimental crown. 
The high seriousness and artistic reverence expressed in this monu- 
mental miniature, make it, in spite of its condition, one of the very 
finest primitives in America. 

The next in date is a small paneP (Fig. 2) representing a Virgin 
with saints and angels of such mixed derivation that it offers un- 
common difiSculties of placing. It is in the best Giottesque tradi- 
tion, akin to the Academy Virgin, Taddeo Gaddi's large Uffizi 
panel and his Nativity at Sta. Croce. Its more immediate traditions 
waver between Orcagna and Daddi, who stand on the less Florentine 
side of Florentine painting. The shape and proportions of the panel, 
the relation of the figures to each other, and of the patterned mass to 
the form of the panel, seem to have come along with many other 
acquisitions from Nardo di Cione, of whose influence the altarpiece 
at the Historical Society is the best testimony. The contour of the 
brocade, and the decorative pattern are Orcagnesque, there being, as 
a heavily predominant rule, more geometry in the brocades and 
carpets of Daddi and the rest of contemporary Florentine painting. 
The eyes also, in spite of the leer, resemble those of the Orcagna 
School, those strange, ecstatic eyes that swim in a white field behind 
two almost straight horizontals. The lids do not meet at the corners. 
Isolated examples of this type of eye might of course be found almost 
anywhere in Florentine painting of the fourteenth century. 

The little flourish at the tip of the Baptist's drapery on the left is 
drawn from a similar flourish in the drapery of Orcagna's Baptist 
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in the Jarves Collection, and a similar curve in the drapery as it 
settles upon the ground in the St. Peter resembles that of the St 
Peter by the same master in the same collection, and in the Nardo of 
the Historical Society. The pattern, expression and structure of 
the profiles of the two little angels can be found almost anywhere in 
the works of Orcagna and his school and more particularly in the 
small Orcagnesque Adoration in New Haven. 

Among the most conspicuous and peculiar traits of our painter's 
style is the heavy ring about the eye deepened by the surrounding 
high light, a mannerism to be found almost everywhere in the Or- 
cagna school but never quite so emphatically as in the two frescoes 
by Daddi in S. Croce. The tight grasp, so conspicuous a singularity 
of our saints, occurs nowhere again so consistently as in Daddi; in 
the St. Paul, and with the same animal resoluteness as in the St. Peter 
of our picture in the same saint in Daddi's altarpiece at S. Giusto a 
Signano, in the Altenburg picture, in the Bigallo triptych, in almost 
any one of Daddi's works chosen at random. The mantle set far 
back on the head appears with frequency in Orcagna and Daddi. 
As examples I might mention Mr. Berenson's Virgin, the Berlin 
three-quarter length, the Bigallo and the Siena triptych, all by 
Daddi's hand. 

The austere patriarchal saints, with the exception of the Baptist 
who was appropriated from Daddi's Altenburg triptych, are the 
best part of the picture, and have an equal share of Orcagnesque and 
Daddesque features. The Child with the pointed chin might easily 
have been borrowed from the Christ Child in the Altenburg pic- 
ture or even from that of the Or San Michele altarpiece. The posi- 
tion of Christ's legs and the relative position of the Virgin's hands 
are proper to the whole of the fourteenth century in Florence, but 
might have been drawn from Daddi's altarpiece at Or S. Michele 
or the polyptych of half-lengths at Prato by some one of his school. 
The high lemon yellow, the blue, the roseate and the white announce 
themselves with an eflFect of crude surprise. And yet through it, 
through the clumsy pedantry of this panel there radiates a genuine 
dignity which is less of a reflection than a possession. 

Its painter was a provincial Florentine, provincial certainly in 
his taste, of much greater originality as a character than as an artist, 
who at the time of its painting was probably in the Orcagna shop, 
having at an earlier time, before Daddi's death in 1348, worked in 
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his studio, where he lived on the charming influence of his master. 
As this little Virgin reflects the maturer features of the Cione man- 
ner, that of their works falling between 1345 and 1355, it would 
probably belong to the period immediately following, that is, 
between 1355 and 1360. It is just possible that it was the same hand 
that, some decades back, painted the Virgin and Saints (5851) in 
the Musee Fol, Geneva, ascribed to the school of Taddeo Gaddi. 

Of the Sienese pictures in this gallery the most interesting his- 
torically is a small Crucifixion (Fig. 3) which has certain instructive 
aflinities to a representation of the same subject^ at the Metropolitan 
Museum. The betrayal of the school to which the latter (Fig. 4) 
belongs is so complete in the types and in the strong, pungent, 
meridional color that it is hard to conceive how so un-Florentine a 
painting came to be ascribed to so Florentine a painter as Spinello 
Aretino. For some time, and thanks to Mr. Berenson, it has been 
hanging under the name of Bartolo di Fredi. It assumes an im- 
portance far in excess of its artistic excellence by being an amplified 
and reduced copy of the great Crucifixion of Barna in the Collegiata 
in S. Gimignano. 

The main groups, Mary and the holy women, the group of 
female spectators, the children, the Evangelist, all the child figures 
left of the cross, die soldiers drawing lots, the two boys behind them, 
the two central horsemen, and the next four horsemen to the right, 
with expletives, changes and additions, the angel under the Savior's 
right arm, and the three crosses, all have been taken over from the 
original. What remains is the copyist's own invention. In spite of 
occasional confusions of Barna's and Bartolo's works there can be no 
question of Bama's authorship here, especially as there is funda- 
mental dissimilarity between the manner and the type of the two 
paintings and as the resemblances to Bartolo di Fredi are even more 
considerable. 

To anyone who will take pains to see, the correctness of the attri- 
bution is demonstrable by a comparison of the heads of the women 
on the left with those in Bartolo's Crossing of the Red Sea in the 
Collegiata at S. Gimignano; the small-nosed profiles of the Dormi- 
tion and Betrothal in the Siena Academy, or of the Annunciation 
Angel in Budapest, with the head of the Magdalen here; the wings 
of the same angel with those in our Crucifixion; the edge of the gar- 
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Fig. 3. Follower of Bartolo di Fredi : The Crucifixion. 

The New York Historical Society. 




Fig. 4. Andrea di Bartolo?: The Crucifixion. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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ment at the neck of the St. John in The Virgin among the Apostles, 
and of the fourth apostle from the left in the Dormition with the 
corresponding part of the dress in the Evangelist of our picture ; the 
head of the second apostle from the left in the Dormition in S, Gimi- 
gnano, those of Joseph and the senior king in the Adoration in Siena, 
with the head of Longinus in our picture ; the solid color and quan- 
titative modelling in the Budapest Annunciation, the Louvre 
Presentation, and the Siena Adoration, with those in our Crucifixion; 
the dainty and fragile hands in the four scenes from the Life of the 
Virgin with those in our picture. Setting this little picture beside the 
body of his acknowledged work, considering all of his limitations 
both as a dramatic composer and as a draughtsman, with his un- 
imaginative vision, it is hard to accept this performance as entirely 
his own. Where the copyist adds to the original he is overcome by his 
own incompetence. Among less notable failures he has not caught the 
close causative interdependence of action and mental response of 
the original, and has misunderstood the compositional design of the 
two central horsemen and the relation of their movements to their 
structures. 

The small likelihood of Bartolo^s own share in the painting of 
this picture is reduced by the probable dating of the original. Of 
course, no valid hypotheses can be made on the unreliable testi- 
mony of Vasari and Baldinucci. If we assume that Barna died 
of a fall while painting in S. Gimignano (Vasari) and that his death 
occurred in 1380 (Baldinucci) the original of our painting was 
painted sometime after his stay at Arezzo, that is, 1369 and before 
1380, probably towards the end of this period, and certainly after 
Bartolo's second sojourn there (?i366-i368). 

On comparison with the later of his dated works and with the 
most comparable, the ancona painted for the church of S. Fran- 
cesco at Montalcino dated 1388, the differences between its delicately 
fashioned faces, the dainty movement and the graceful apathy, and 
the crudities of style and workmanship of our picture defy the like- 
lihood of an identity of hand. 

Close to Bartolo, of his school, yet not by his own hand, our 
picture must have been painted by some follower or pupil, and of 
these the only one known to us who might have painted it is Andrea 
di Bartolo. 
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On the basis of the small stock of Andrea's known works it 
would be hard to establish my suggested attribution. At best the 
cooperative system of painting would put it into the region of inter- 
mediate certainty. 

But some of the more significant similarities of our picture to 
Bartolo's manner increase when it is set beside Andrea's Assumption, 
formerly in the Yerkes Collection, and the Madonna in S. Pietro 
Ovile, Siena. The drapery of the Evangelist in our picture has 
exactly the same hang and fold-ridges and the same crisply drawn 
gold edging as the St. Thomas in the Yerkes Assumption. The pro- 
file of the woman on the left with a braid along her back is repeated 
in the same figure. The hands and fingers have a similar slimness. 
The wide eyes of the Assumption and the heavy faces and direct 
gaze of the Siena Virgin are much nearer the personality whose 
hand painted the Metropolitan panel than the reticent, vague and 
dainty types of Bartolo. If by Andrea it was probably painted 
around 1390. 

The little Crucifixion^ of the Historical Society (Fig. 3) bears 
strong resemblance to the Metropolitan picture, but not strong 
enough to make it attributable to the same hand. Its psychological 
temper is timid and the color, though full of reds, blacks and 
blues, is pale. The painter of this Crucifixion had less inven- 
tion, less mobility, duller sense of dramatic action, a more lethargic 
disposition. The pulse of these people is slower. Technically our 
painter is feebler, his grouping is less compact, though he gains 
something by throwing the heavy rocks in back of the side groups, 
thus isolating the central ones. 

If he did not imitate parts of the Metropolitan Crucifixion he 
probably imitated some picture lineally descended from it. Witness 
the similarity of the two torsos of Christ and their fashion, the resem- 
blance between the two evangelists and the hold of their draperies 
round their shoulders; the position of the swooning Madonnas. 

As for the authorship, the hand that painted this picture shows 
mixed traces of Fei's and Bartolo's influence, probably that of some 
assistant in the shop of Bartolo attracted by the much younger artist. 
The warm and full colors of Bartolo's school do not suit him entirely 
and his surface assumes a certain pallor. The woolly execution, 
the modelling, the heavy-lidded types are Fei's, the color, the 
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draperies, the straight upper lids, the pantomime Bartolo's. Com- 
pare the gaunt legs, the draping of the loin-cloth of the Christ in 
our picture with those of the Christ in the trefoil of Mr. Berenson's 
triptych by Fei ; the figure with the hexagonal nimbus on the right 
with the male saint in the right wing of the same triptych, the profile 
on the left with the Annunciation Angel in the medallion of Mr. 
Berenson's picture, and with the St. Agnes of the Saracini Fei repre- 
senting the Virgin with saints and angels; the heavy eyes of the 
Magdalen and of the holy woman supporting the head of the Virgin 
with the eyes of the Virgin and of some of the angels in the Saracini 
picture. One will meet with the faces of the men in this predella 
piece in almost any of Fei's paintings. Its date would have to be 
around 1400. 

A TERRACOTTA BUST BY CHINARD • BY JOSEPH 
BRECK 

DESPITE his undoubted ability, the name of Joseph Chinard 
was well-nigh forgotten, at least by the general public, when 
a large exhibition of his sculptures, held in 1909-1910, at the 
Musce des Arts Decoratifs in Paris, revived interest in the work of 
this artist, who deserves a happier fate than the obscurity of pro- 
vincial renown. Indeed, it is not too much to say that Chinard at 
his best ranks among the greatest French sculptors of his century. 

It was Chinard's misfortune that he was born a decade or so 
too late. Had he flourished in the age of Louis XVI instead of 
during the Revolution and Empire — a period which scarcely invites 
the same attention for what it achieved in sculpture — ^not only might 
his attainments have received to-day wider recognition, but also, 
under more favorable conditions, it is probable that his art would 
have reached a more perfect flowering. Chinard was essentially 
a realist, a student of life and character, and although his genius 
overflowed the narrow channel of pseudo-classicism to which it was 
directed by the pedantic taste of his generation, nevertheless, some- 
thing of his individuality was thereby drained oflf into the sterile 
fields of mannerism. 

It may be of interest to recount briefly the main events of 
Chinard's career. He was bom in 1756 at Lyons, where, with the 
exception of his Italian sojourns, he spent the greater part of his 
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life. He received his early training at Lyons, but in 1784 removed 
to Rome, where he devoted himself to the study of the antique, copy- 
ing the masterpieces of ancient art and pondering the lessons of their 
serene beauty. These studies played an important part in forming 
his style, but his art was too personal to lose itself in the academic 
correctness of.neo-classicism. In 1788 Chinard returned to Lyons, 
married, and three years later, toward the close of 1791, went again 
to Rome. The second visit was brief; in less than a year he was 
banished as the result of a plastic indiscretion to which his revolu- 
tiopary and anti-clerical sentiments committed him. To model for 
the base of a candelabrum, and to exhibit publicly, an allegorical 
group of Apollo trampling under foot Superstition, the latter clearly 
indicated as the Church, may have been a la mode in France at the 
time, but it was distinctly unwise in Rome! Chinard was impris- 
oned for this outrage to religion, but through powerful intercession, 
escaped with no further penalty than exile. 

In December, 1792, he made his way back to Lyons, where he 
was received with enthusiasm as an artist of increasing promise and 
as a patriot-martyr who had suffered for his convictions. His 
Roman adventure would seem to have been sufficient proof of his 
republicanism, but a year after his return he was denounced as an 
anti-revolutionist and again thrown into jail. Some of the charges 
against him were obviously absurd ; in any case, they were not serious 
enough to cause his conviction. One sees only jealousy and spite in 
such ridiculous accusations as these: that the civic crown which 
Chinard's statue of Victory for the Hotel de Ville, held in her right 
hand, was not raised on high, but lowered and carried backwards 
with an insulting intention; that his statue of Fame on the Saint- 
Clair bridge faced toward Switzerland and blew her trumpet as if 
to recall the emigres; and that the lions of the Porte Saint-Clair, 
emblematic of the city, were represented with their tails against 
their flanks, implying civic cowardice. Obviously, good republican 
lions should flaunt their tails in the air! But ridiculous or not, 
Chinard had to languish for several months in jail. 

While in prison, Chinard modeled an allegory of Innocence 
in the form of a dove taking refuge in the breast of Justice. Ac- 
cording to legend, he sent this to one of his judges, whose heart was 
so touched that he secured the artist's acquittal. However this may 
have been, Chinard was set free on February 28, 1794. The pen- 
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dulum of public opinion executed its customary swing, and our good 
citizen, who had been so basely accused, found himself busily occu- 
pied in making portraits of worthy patriots, in organizing civic 
fetes, and executing other public commissions, notably for the deco- 
rations erected on the occasion of Bonaparte's various passages 
through the city. In this way, Chinard was brought to the attention 
of Napoleon, and won the good graces of the imperial fahiily, many 
of whom he portrayed at one time or another. Among these were 
Elisa Bonaparte and her husband. Prince Felix Bacciocchi, in whose 
service the sculptor again visited Italy. Aside from this and a few 
brief sojourns in Paris, Chinard rarely left his native city, where 
he died at the height of his success in 1813. 

Chinard worked in marble, bronze, and terra-cotta. In general, 
his statues are less interesting than his sculptures on a smaller scale. 
A considerable part of his work consists of statuettes of mythological 
or allegorical subjects, characterized by easy grace, facile invention, 
and technical ability of no small order. But undoubtedly, it is his 
portrait busts and portrait medallions which most clearly reveal the 
exceptional quality of his genius. 

Worthy to be classed with his best work is the terra-cotta 
bust* which has lately been acquired by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. The bust is said to have been purchased in Lyons some 
fifteen or twenty years ago. It was sold in Paris in 1909 and resold 
in 191 1. It appeared in New York at an auction sale of enemy alien 
property in January, 1919. It was described in the catalogue as 
"Terra-cotta Bust, French, late XVIII century. Very fine life 
size bust of a young man, showing the influence of Houdon.^' It 
was acquired by the Museum at the sale. As far as the writer knows, 
the bust is now published for the first time, although it is mentioned 
among Chinard's works in "Les Artistes Lyonnais," by Alphonse 
Germain, 1910, p. 34, where it is described as Vhomme aux longs che- 
veux, in the possession of M. Bing. 

The bust is presumed to be a portrait of the notorious Jacques- 
Rene Hebert (1757- 1794), better known as Pere Duchesne, from the 
name of the inflammatory journal of sans-culottisme which he edited. 
As an extreme revolutionist, Hebert played a prominent part be- 
tween 1790- 1794 in the political affairs of his time, and even gave 
his name to a party. His ambition led him into conflict with Dan- 

1 Height : 18 inches. 
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ton, Desmoulins and Robespierre. His enemies were too powerful 
for him, and he was decapitated on March 21, 1794. A portrait of 
Hcbert by Bonneville and a crayon drawing by Gabriel in the Mus^e 
Camavalet appear to substantiate the proposed identification, but 
in such matters it is di£Scult to arrive at certainty. 

The bust is in the form of a herm, the terra-cotta having been 
filled in with plaster at the sides to complete the base. The arching 
of the heavy eye-brows and the parting of the lips give an extraor- 
dinary expression of animation to the face, which is framed iii 
luxuriant waves of long hair. This nervous energy accords well 
with what we know of the character of Hebert, the Bolshevist dema- 
gogue of the French Revolution, whose scurrilous writings and vio- 
lent speech breathed the most bitter hatred of the old order. 

The modelling reveals a master's hand. Although the bust is 
unsigned, it is undoubtedly the work of Chinard. No other sculptor 
of the time, save Houdon, could have expressed in forms so instinct 
with life the penetrating analysis of character which is conspicuous 
in this bust. But the style is obviously not that of Houdon, nor 
the technique, especially in the treatment of the hair, which in its 
picturesque elaboration is thoroughly characteristic of Chinard. 
The authorship of the Museum's new accession is unmistakable. 



A LANDSCAPE BY T. GAINSBOROUGH • BY MAURICE 
W. BROCKWELL 

THE very fine Landscape by Gainsborough, recently purchased 
by the Worcester Museum of Art, was one of eleven land- 
scapes by the artist which, together with a self-portrait, long 
hung at .Westbourne Road, Edgbaston, a suburb of Birmingham, in 
the house of the humble maker and subsequently the prolific manu- 
facturer of steel pens, Joseph Gillott 

It may be recalled that Gillott was born in Yorkshire just 
eleven years after the death of Gainsborough and that he had 
none of the advantages of modern education. He was, however, 
essentially a practical man. For having earned his living in his 
youth as a mechanic in Shefiield, and learnt to make penknife blades 
and grind them better than most lads, he realized that his prospects 
were poor in his native town. Consequently he removed to Bir- 
mingham, where he soon devoted his energies and ingenuity to the 
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Thomas Gainsborough : Landscape. 

The Museum of Art, Worcester, Mass. 
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making of steel pens in a garret to which no one but his wife had 
access. He used to finish these hand-made pens with blue lacquer, 
heating them in a common frying-pan on a small fire. And we must 
remember that in those days steel pens, in contradistinction to quill 
pens, were sold at more than three shillings each. Having small 
expenses and no competitors, he made money fast. So great was 
his industry that, in the early hours of the morning of his wedding 
to Miss Mitchell, Gillott turned out a gross of pens which he sold 
at once at a shilling each. The reduction in price was in great 
measure due to his adapting the press used in button-making to the 
manufacture of pens. So prodigious was his success that by 1836 he 
had built a factory and was turning out 36,000,000 pens annually. 

Acting on the maxim, as Redford tells us, that "the best of 
everything is good enough for me," and strong in his determina- 
tion to rival one or two small but earlier collectors of pictures in 
Birmingham, he set himself to acquire, like them, paintings by David 
Cox and the great Turner. In those days most English collectors 
belonged to families which had enjoyed the possession of pictures 
for some years. But Gillott, like Bolckow, belonged to the new 
order. He was self-taught in the outstanding phases of art history, 
as then understood, as he was in other matters. But acquiring 
practical knowledge, he came to be known before long for his sound 
judgment and good taste. In time two galleries were built to con- 
tain his paintings, and others were hung in the Entrance Hall, which 
was lit by a top light. But his fine Turner water colors were hung 
in the drawing room. 

All things give place, in the words of the Greek philosopher. 
And when his end came, at the age of seventy-two, a catalogue was 
drawn up of "The renowned Collection of Ancient and Modern 
pictures and water colours of that well known patron of art." Also 
the public was reminded that "the noble collection of pictures 
brought together by the late Mr. Joseph Gillott has enjoyed so world- 
wide a fame, and been so long regarded by connoisseurs — and justly 
so — as a complete epitome of the English School, that very little 
comment is necessary. Being the growth of many years, its forma- 
tion has been the result of no hasty or indiscriminate purchase." 
Mid- Victorian sentiment was not accustomed to manifest itself in 
loquacity, and certainly not in sale catalogues. Nor did the daily 
press often indulge in eulogy. It is therefore all the more remark- 
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able to read that "the most important sale in this season at Christie's 
and one that first began the great rise in the price of modern pictures 
of the English School was that of the collection formed during many 
years by Mr. Gillott. Of Gainsborough's there were twelve, all land- 
scapes, and some very fine examples, with one portrait." 

We read that "Mr. Gladstone himself was among the num- 
ber of those present" on the first day of the sale. This canvas did 
not come up until the fourth day, when the sixty-five pictures offered 
fetched the then very high total of £36,830, or an average of £566. 
Such prices were probably commensurate in 1872 with those paid 
just twenty years later for the ninety-one paintings of the Dudley 
Collection, which aggregated £99,564, and with the enormous sums 
paid to-day. Our Grand Landscape is found in the catalogue as No. 
284 and as measuring 57 inches by 62 inches. On April 27 it was 
knocked down for £367.10.0 to "W. Cox." Cox, in fact, purchased 
quite sixty lots for different buyers, and he evidently rated this one 
higher than the sum paid. He was a near relative of David Cox, 
the Birmingham painter, whose Peace & War fetched over £3,600. 
And such a picture was more to the taste of the average collector 
of that period than was a representative Gainsborough landscape. 
Moreover, W. Cox had been the great friend of Gillott, who had 
consulted him regarding almost all his purchases. And as a dealer 
he lingered on in London until some thirty-five years ago. Our 
Landscape was described in the catalogue as containing "a horse- 
man at a brook and a flock of sheep descending a hilly road ; a milk- 
maid crossing a rustic bridge and cows in the middle distance." The 
identification is complete, and we arc told that it is one of those 
"mentioned in Fulcher's 'Life of Gainsborough.' " However, it is 
difficult to detach this one from the number roughly cited but not 
fully described by Fulcher, who did not always give the measure- 
ments in 1856. It is pretty certain that our picture is that exhibited 
at the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857 by Thomas 
Todd, and hung as No. 76, A Landscape, among the Paintings by 
Modern Masters in Saloon D. It is, moreover, practically certain 
that his widow is the lady mentioned in the Gillott Sale Catalogue 
as the "Mrs. Todd, of Inverness," in whose collection it was then 
declared to have been previously. 

So important was the Gillott sale that a fully priced edition of 
the Catalogue, giving the name of the purchaser of each lot, was 
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subsequently printed. We may note that by the "New York Museum 
of Art" alone were purchased four Constables, one Crome, one 
Gainsborough, two Turners, one De Koninck and one Greuze! One 
would naturally assume that at that date those pictures were added to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, whose first catalogue of paintings 
seems to have been issued during the same year as the Gillott sale. Yet 
there is to-day no trace of such paintings in the catalogue of the Mu- 
seum. Perhaps the sale was not ratified for some reason or other, and 
thus the Metropolitan's early loss is Worcester's tardy gain. In any 
case we may note that Turner's oil painting of Kilgarran Castle, then 
stated to have been bought by the New York Museum of Art for 
£2,835 (and "considered a very moderate price for this noble exam- 
ple") was twenty-five years later in the Bischoffsheim Collection in 
London. 

Like many lovers of pictures, Gillott was extremely fond of 
music and thus a collector also of musical instruments. In this 
respect he resembled Gainsborough, although neither of them was 
a practical musician. Consequently, after the pictures had been dis- 
posed of for £164,501, the fine old Italian musical instruments, in- 
cluding violins and violoncellos by Stradivarius, Guarnerius and 
other celebrated makers, to the number of 153, changed hands for 
£4,195. We know of Gainsborough's vagaries of coveting, and mak- 
ing music with, the instruments he acquired, although he never 
knew his notes. In like manner it was a foible of Gillott to exclaim 
suddenly in the quiet of his home: "Let's have the Strad out to- 
night." And then he would twang the strings and, Redford tells us, 
his face would beam with pleasure. 

But what of our picture? Subsequent to its inclusion in the 
Todd and Gillott Collections, its history is a closed book until it 
was exhibited about 1892 in a room by itself by Tooth, the London 
dealer. So suitable was its temporary setting that it was acquired for 
7,000 guineas by Sir Horatio Davies, who was at one time Lord 
Mayor of London. Nothing more is known of it until its sale to 
the Worcester Art Museum. Painted on canvas and measuring 
57 inches by 62 inches, its being almost square is a cause of surprise 
and contrasts with the approximate size of 47 inches by 57 inches 
that the artist used in giving to posterity such supreme creations 
as the Harvest Cart of the Swaythling Collection; the Mall, in 
recent times secured by Mr. Frick; and the signed Market Cart, 
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which in 1913 passed from Sir Audley Neeld to Judge Gary. Doubt- 
less our artist felt that some part of the consonance and mystery was 
derived from the exquisite scale which he therein adopted. It is 
most interesting to remark how, in his earlier achievements — among 
which this example is to be included — Gainsborough had had to 
experiment with his materials. With him the selection of the sub- 
ject matter to convey a mood, was a simple affair. It was ready to 
his hand in the neighborhood of Bath, where, we take it, this pic- 
ture was painted towards the end of his second period. The internal 
evidence of our Landscape shows that in the brushing of the trees 
in the right foreground he is still in some slight degree affected by 
the methods of Wynants and other Dutch exemplars. As he pro- 
gresses and sweeps his hand half unconsciously across the canvas 
towards the left, he shakes it free of any such formative influence. 
Thus in the final strokes of the foliage the touch becomes "feathery.'^ 
And as he gets up from his easel he has given us the first indications 
of his fast approaching maniere hackee, as a French writer mig^t 
call it, and prepared us for the lightness of touch and minimum of 
effort which mark the National Gallery's Market Cart of 1786. For 
there cannot be much more than a dozen years between the almost 
square composition at Worcester and the upright landscape at 
Trafalgar Square. 

This is hardly the place to enlarge on the varied experiences of 
Gillott with the painters of his own day or to recount the breezy, but 
ultimately successful, interview which the art-patron had with 
Turner, the one man who saw nature in relation and subjection to 
the human soul, after he had managed to get past that "sort of female 
Cerberus" who acted as Turner's housekeeper. Rather would we 
recall the wording of Gainsborough to William Jackson of Exeter : 
"I'm sick of portraits and wish very much to take up my viol-da- 
gamba and walk off to some sweet village where I can paint land- 
skips." We can without much difiiculty visualize the intractable 
Gainsborough brushing away, from time to time, at this and the 
other landscapes which our pen-maker, would-be musician, and 
exacting art-collector was to cherish until his death. 
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FIGURE PICTURES BY WYATT EATON • BY FRED- 
ERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 

WYATT EATON, whose parents were of New England 
stock, was born May 6th, 1849, ^t Phillipsburg, on Missi- 
quoi Bay, a tributary of Lake Champlain. As early as his 
eighteenth year he had determined upon his career, and going to 
New York began the study of art at the National Academy of 
Design under Samuel Colman, Daniel Huntington and others, work- 
ing at the same time in the studio of Joseph Orion Eaton, from 
whom he also received instruction. Five years later, in 1872, he 
went abroad and after a short stay in London, where he met and 
received some valuable suggestions from Whistler, he proceeded to 
Paris and entered the atelier of Gerome at the Beaux-Arts. The 
next four years he divided between Paris and Barbizon, and during 
this interval was fortunate enough to become a sort of protege of 
Millet's, who both criticized his work and favored him with good 
advice. Millet's influence, of course, is evident in much of Eaton's 
painting of this period, but he was neither a copyist nor a servile 
imitator, and very soon thereafter had developed a very characteristic 
as well as a very distinguished style of his own. Shortly after his 
return to this country he joined with Walter Shirlaw, Augustus St. 
Gaudens and others in the formation, in 1877, of the Society of 
American Artists, of which he was the first Secretary. 

He was singularly gifted, not alone as a painter but as a critic 
and a writer. His "Notes on the Early Italian Masters," "Recollec- 
tions of Millet" * and "Recollections of American Poets" * are ex- 
tremely interesting and suggestive reading. He was also as much 
of a mastetwith pencil as with brush. His drawings, of which a con- 
siderable number have been preserved, are accurate and illuminating 
in their exposition of the persuasive beauty of the human form, very 
sensitive in touch and very alluring in line. He made portrait draw- 
ings from life of Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes and 
Bryant, all of which were engraved by Timothy Cole and published 
in the Century Magazine. The portrait in oil of Bryant (Fig. i) 
which now hangs in the Brooklyn Museum is perhaps the finest thing 
of the kind he produced, though he painted many portraits, not a 

1 The Century Magasine, May, 1889, p. 90. 

2 The Century Magazine, October, 1902, p. 843. 
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few of which pjobably would be famous if known to the public. The 
Bryant has a solidity that is convincing and a frankness that is en- 
ticing. The brush is handled with great skill but with evident free- 
dom, and a certain boldness that makes for bigness in the best sense 
chara;cterizes the technic of the painting. It is summary and yet 
restrained in handling, dignified and yet engaging as a portrait. 
Somehow he seems to me to have managed to incorporate in the 
likeness of the man the portrait of the jpoet, for the picture always 
suggests the author of the immortal things like "Thanatopsis" which 
Bryant wrote. 

Mrs. Eaton in her brief sketch of her husband's life* says that 
"one of his most cherished desires was to become a painter of the 
nude," and it may be added that his later years were pretty much 
devoted to the eflFort to realize this ambition. His works of the kind 
are few, but for purity and grace they are hardly to be excelled in 
American painting. The Ariadne (Fig. 3) in the Evans Collec- 
tion at- the National Gallery is to my mind one of our three greatest 
paintings of the nude. Felicitous and natural in pose, rich and har- 
monious in color, sweet and pure in feeling, it intrigues one with 
all sorts of happy suggestions of the idyllic charm, the tender and 
exquisite poetry of youth dreaming, as it were, in the safety of a 
paradise on earth. The Ariadne of John Vanderlyn is more famous 
because it is better known, but it is hardly so fine. Perhaps those who 
are partial to the painting of the period think it a finer work, but their 
reason for so doing can have nothing to do with any attribute of 
perfection save that which finds expression in the work of Bougue- 
reau. The Vanderlyn-Bouguereau type of nude has relatively little 
of the suggestion of life to recommend it, however perfect it may 
be in drawing anil in modeling. In color it tends to sugariness and 
in line approaches the fixity of a "cast" The fleeting flushes of color 
that give charm to Eaton's nudes, the suppleness of line that imbues 
them with the semblance oif life, the earlier artists neither under- 
stood nor attempted. 

The remaining nude of Eaton's which I reproduce is, though 
unfinished, hardly less lovely than the Ariadne. To the painter 
and the serious student of painting it is peculiarly interesting, en- 
tirely because it is unfinished, as therefore it is possible to trace 
through various passages in it his manner of painting. Formerly 

1 The Century Magazine, October, 1902. 
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Fig. 3. Wyatt Eaton : Ariadne. 

Evans Collection, National Gallery, Washington, D. C. 




Fig. 4. Wyatt Eaton : Lassitude. 
Collection of Frederic Fairchild Sherman, New York. 
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the property of the late William M. Chase and entitled Lassitude 
(Fig. 4), it is a fascinating study of a model resting against a greenish 
drapery in slumberous relaxation, the light falling full upon the 
figure and emphasizing the graceful physical beauty of the supple 
form and the evanescent pearl and ivory tones of the nude flesh. 
The workmanship is wonderful in its suggestion of the painter's 
understanding of the problem; everything is finished in its finality 
as far as he has gone with the canvas; and because one feels how 
surely it would have eventually realized all expectations if he had 
lived to complete it, it has somehow almost the distinction of a 
finished work. 

The Reverie (Fig. 2) is a picture of a more popular pattern, 
but a very unusual and expressive one. Its chief interest is as an 
interpretation of a particular mood, though the obvious elegance 
of the arrangement or design is too apparent not to occasion remark. 
The brushwork is very deft, the touch fluent and the color gracious 
and reserved, as befits the subject. No detail of dress or surround- 
ings is sufficiently developed to divert one's attention, howso- 
ever slightly or momentarily, from the supreme interest of the 
canvas, and yet the fabrics of the costume are painted with con- 
summate skill and the reflection in the mirror is well-nigh a real 
piece of pure perfection in pictorial art 

Wyatt Eaton's oil paintings are not common ; only three that I 
know of are in public museums — the Ariadne at Washington, the 
Harvester at Rest in the Hillyer Art Gallery, Northampton, Mass., 
and the William Cullen Bryant in Brooklyn. Several others I am 
familiar with are in private collections, besides a number of por- 
traits in Canadian homes. His work in oil is, I think, almost as 
lovely as it is rare, and any representative exhibition of it would, I 
feel confident, result in a belated realization of the genuineness of his 
genius and might rank him with the relatively few American 
masters. 

One unconsciously recalls the old saying about "those whom 
the gods love dying young" when looking at the most beautiful of 
Wyatt Eaton's pictures, though, save in the sense that he did not 
live to be an old man, he was not really young when death overtook 
him. He died June 7, 1896, at Newport, R. I., in his forty-eighth 
year. His works, whether portrait, figure composition, nude or 
landscape, always have about them an air of classic simplicity. 
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Tricks of technic, beauty that is only skin deep, either of the human 
countenance or of oil paint, design that is dominating if not dignified, 
he happily managed to do without. Nothing, I imagine, interested 
him so much as the eflfort to get at the truth, whether it had to do 
with a reflection in a mirror, a human likeness, some scene from 
nature or ah undraped figure ; and the more I study his product the 
more strongly I feel that truth is not only "stranger than fiction" but 
also more beautiful. He is a consummate craftsman who can dis- 
pense with most of the proverbial license that is allowed the artist 
and yet manage to produce a real work of art, and Wyatt Eaton 
succeeded at times in doing just that — primarily because it was 
rather truth of feeling than merely accuracy of representation that 
he aimed at in his canvases. 



CHINESE ANTIQUE BRONZES • BY JOHN C. FERGU- 
SON 

ALTHOUGH the traditions contained in the earliest literary 
records indicate that the civilization of China was among the 
earliest, if not indeed the earliest, of all nations, yet the remains 
of this ancient life which can be identified are few. There arc no 
stone monuments as early even as Rome has handed down, not to 
mention those of other more ancient civilizations. Specimens of pre* 
historic earthenware have not been exhumed, since there has been 
no systematic or scientific search for them. Existing specimens of 
pottery are the result of the labors of the curio dealers, not of the 
antiquarian, of the investigator of the curious rather than of the 
historically valuable. 

It thus transpires that up to the present time the earliest speci- 
mens of Chinese artistic impulse are bronze vessels. Writers on 
antiquarian subjects for more than a thousand years have assigned 
some of these to the Shang Dynasty, which ended B.C. 1121, and 
there is no good reason for denying the correctness of this theory. 
On the contrary, there is every probability that, the more possible 
thorough scientific investigation becomes, the earlier will be the 
period to which known bronze vessels and implements will be 
attributed. 

Their use was ceremonial and religious. This was in keeping 
with the spirit of ancient Chinese organized life, which was based 
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upon ceremony, both tribal and family. There was also profound 
belief in divination, and elaborate rites were observed in connection 
therewith, but in these there was only an incidental use of vessels. 
Their essential importance was wholly in connection with ceremonial 
observances. 

On many vessels were inscriptions written in the undeveloped 
script of the time. These inscriptions were usually cast into the bot- 
tom or sides of vessels when they were made and only occasionally 
were they ever incised. The earliest inscriptions contained only one 
or two characters and consisted of the name of the donor or the 
person in whose honor the vessel was cast. Sometimes the inscrip- 
tion is a key to the circumstance under which the vessel was used. 
In the Chow Dynasty (i 122-1255) the inscriptions are longer and 
contain many valuable historical references which are interesting con- 
firmations of the earliest written records. To the student of art, 
the chief value of these inscriptions is the evidence they afford that 
from the very commencement of writing in China there has been 
the continuous purpose of making writing an artistic expression. 
Writing had for its object not alone the conveyance of ideas, but also 
their statement in an artistic form. Such primal ideas as ^^father" 
and "son," when found on bronze vessels of the Shang Dynasty, arc 
written in a form which exhibits the artistic taste of the writer. The 
formation of these characters is ideographic, but is made in such a 
way as to have an artistic appeal, and this characteristic differenti- 
ates them from Egyptian hieroglyphics, which symbolize ideas by 
the use of crude animal forms. Symbolism on early Chinese bronzes 
was confined to decorative designs, where an ogre is represented as 
a warning against greed and a dragon as an omen of spring showers; 
it has small part in the shaping of Chinese early characters. In this 
work artistic suggestion held sway. 

There is a very great variety in the shapes of these bronze vessels. 
The ting, usually spoken of as tripods although sometimes having 
four feet, were vessels for meat-offerings; the chung were bells which 
were struck as signs for various stages of ceremonial observances; 
the tsun were wine jars ; the chih and tsioh were wine-cups ; the yu 
were wine-pots with bronze handles and these were often elabo- 
rately decorated. There are seventy-three different shapes of bronze 
vessels in the Government Museum, Peking, and for each of these 
there was a specified ritualistic use. They are divided readily into 
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a few main classes, such as those used for meat-offerings, those used 

for oblations, those used for peace-offerings; some were designed for 

altar use, others were for storage of sacrificial objects at the side 

of the altar, and others were used for preparation or presentation of ^. ' " 

objects. 

The decoration of these vessels varied from the use of a plain 
scroll band around the rim of a tripod to an elaborate design cover- 
ing the whole surface, within and without, of a bell such as may be 
found in the remarkable specimen in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. One scroll found on many vessels is similar to a well- 
known Greek style, but there is no probability of their having any 
other kind of a common origin than may be found in minds devoted ' 

to geometric lines. There are designs of animals combined with 
geometric pattems ; the cicada is frequently found, but the most com- 
mon of all are crude representations of clouds and thunder. The 
design was often elaborated by inlays of gold and silver in the 
sunken patterns of the castings. 

Apart from the beauty of the shapes and the strength of the j i 

decorative designs, a most attractive feature of early bronzes is 
their patina. This differs from the green rust which can be pro- 
duced artificially on the surface of any bronze vessel irrespective of •>* , 
its age, in that the patina of genuine early bronzes is not an exterior 
product; it is the combination of the metal with other chemical sub- 
stances from the air or the earth in such manner that they become 
one. The process is slow and gradual ; the resultant aerugo is beauti- 
ful. There is as great a contrast between the genuine patina of 
ancient vessels and that which has been artificially produced as be- 
tween glass and crystal. Vessels preserved in ancient tombs which 
were well built and protected against dampness have a bright king- 
fisher blue patina ; those which have been subject to the influences of 
damp earth have a green color which resembles the rind of a melon. 
Vessels which have never been buried have a dark brown color with 
red patches. Others which have been buried in the soil have several 
colors. 

Excellent examples of ancient Chinese bronzes may be found 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York, the University Museum, Philadelphia, and the Cleve- 
land Museum. 
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George Romney: Lady Arabella Ward. 

Collection of Mr. Joseph Widencr, Elkins Park, Pcnn. 
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ART IN AMERICA • AN ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE • VOLUME VII 
NUMBER V • AUGUST MCMXIX 

ROMNEY'S PORTRAIT OF LADY ARABELLA WARD 
BY MAURICE W. BROCKWELL 

MANY had imagined that the art collection of Mr. Joseph E. 
Widener, the fame of which is world-wide, was now finally 
constituted. But he has lately acquired Romney's famous, 
but not recently exhibited, portrait of Lady Arabella Ward. The 
picture is a three-quarter canvas, in the eighteenth century language 
of the studio, and represents her in pale blue dress, black shawl 
and white muslin bodice, with a blue velvet band round her neck. 
But above all we notice the large hat, the under brim of which is 
lined with light blue. Her hair is powdered and she looks out to 
the left. The lady was bom in 1757 and we read in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for 1783 (p. 180) that in February "Lady Ara- 
bella Crosbie was married to Ward, Esq. of the Kingdom of 

Ireland.'' The next number of the Magazine is more precise, as 
it tells us of the marriage of "Lady Arabella Crosbie, sister to the 

Earl of Glandore, to Ward, Esq., of Castle Ward, County of 

Down, in Ireland." 

Before very long she gave her first sitting to Romney for this 
canvas, which measures thirty inches by twenty-five. For we find 
in Romney's Diary under March 15, 1783, the entry: "Lady A. 
Ward at 3." There is a long interval between that sitting and the 
next, and the reason is not difficult to find. Her two eldest sons 
were bom in 1785 and 1786, and their deaths in infancy doubtless 
occasioned the interruption in the sittings. However, on November 
19) ^7^7y we find the entry: "Mr. Ward at 2, Lady A. Ward at i." 
Her name occurs again several times in that and the following 
month. On January 12, 1788, her name appears for the last time. 
Ward and Romney tell us that on June 14 of that year Romney gave 
a receipt to "Mr. Ward for his and Lady A. Ward's portraits, 3 
qrs., in full, £47.5/—. Both sent off to the care of Samuel Johnston, 
Liverpool, June 17, 1788." The price is just what we should have 

Copyright, 1919, Frederic Fairchild Shennan 
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expected, as we know that in 1781 Romney was asking twenty 
guineas, and by 1787 twenty-five guineas for a portrait of this size. 
How much cheaper Romney's portraits were than Reynolds's is 
shown by the fact that, as early as 1766, the future President was get- 
ting fifty guineas for such a portrait. Yet beyond all question the 
works of the cheaper practitioner are to-day in a far finer state of 
preservation. The receipt in question seems to show that, when 
originally commenced, Lady Arabella's portrait would cost only 
twenty guineas and so would prove that it was not until after March, 
1783, that Romney raised his fee. The consequence was that in this 
case the husband, who first sat November 3, 1787, had to pay the 
higher fee. This is strange, when we consider the financial dis- 
parity to-day between a male and a female portrait of the same 
quality. 

But what is known of the Crosbie family? 

According to Charles Smith, the Irish family of Crosbie or 
Crosby is a branch of the English family of that name. Although 
Smith did not go deeper into the question, we may point to the men- 
tion of the Crossebie family in England in the time of Edward II 
and to Sir John Crosbie who, 7 Edward IV, was returned to 
Parliament as a representative for the City of London together with, 
strangely enough, John Warde. Sir John Crosbie, Mayor of the 
Staple— or mart for the importation of merchandise — at Calais circa 
1470, is famous as having built Crosbie House, his magnificent 
house in Bishopsgate Street 

Smith holds that toward the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign the Crosbie family settled in Kerry, being descended from 
a family of the name in Great Crosbie in Lancashire. This was, 
doubtless, another branch of the family. At least as early as the 
reign of Henry VIII the name is found in Ireland, as a Crosbie 
was Prior of Trim, County Meath, at that time. Jeremiah King 
informs us that on December 31, 1600, Patrick Crosbie declared that 
he was of English blood, his family name having been Crosby or 
Crosbie ever since 8 Edward IV. (He evidently referred to Sir 
John Crosbie, then representative in Parliament, as we have shown.) 
According to O'Donovan and other authorities, the Crosbie family 
is of Irish origin; and they say that the first Crosbie of note was 
son of the "Chiefe Rhymor of O^Moore," who was named Patrick 
MacCrossan, dexterously anglicized Crosby or Crosbie." In any 
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event, there were in Ireland, late in Queen Elizabeth's reign, Patrick 
Crosbie and his brother John. John Crosbie was prebendary of 
Disert, and was advanced to the Episcopal sees of Ardfert and Agha- 
doe by the privy seal of Elizabeth, October 2, 1600. Dying in 1621, 
he became the ancestor of the Crosbies of Ardfert, who now con- 
cern us. Sir Maurice Crosbie, of Ardfert, was in 1758 created Baron 
Branden, and his eldest son, William, married firstly Lady Theodosia 
Bligh, daughter of John, first Earl of Darnley. (The intermarriage 
of the Crosbie and Bligh families is of interest for us, as Mr. 
Widener possesses, in one of Gainsborough's finest canvases, the por- 
trait of John, fourth Earl of Darnley, who was a nephew of Lady 
Theodosia Bligh and a cousin of the Hon. Edward Ward who, as 
we shall see, married his cousin Lady Arabella Ward.) 

William Crosbie, who succeeded his father as second Baron 
Branden in 1762, was in 1771 created Viscount Crosbie of Ardfert 
and five years later Earl of Glandore. Having married, secondly, 
Jane, widow of John Ward, the Earl died in Dublin in 178 1. He 
had issue, Maurice (who died young), John, who succeeded him and 
married the Hon. Diana Sackville, Lady Anne Crosbie, Lady Theo- 
dosia Crosbie, and Lady Arabella, who now concerns us. She would 
be known as Miss Arabella Crosbie until, when she was five, her 
father succeeded to the Barony of Branden, and as the Hon. Arabella 
until her father was created an Earl in 1776. After that date she 
would have the courtesy title of Lady Arabella Crosbie, and on her 
marriage in February, 1783, she would be entitled the Hon. Lady 
Arabella Ward. 

The Hon. Edward Ward was the younger son of Bernard Ward, 
created Baron Bangor of Castle Ward in 1770 and Viscount Bangor 
eleven years later. The first Viscount married Anne, widow of 
R. H. Magill, and daughter of John, first Earl of Damley already 
mentioned. The second Viscount, adjudged lunatic before 1785, 
died unmarried in 1827. In consequence, the Bangor honors and es- 
tates passed to his nephew, Edward Southwell Ward, who, born 1790, 
was the third but eldest surviving son of Lady Arabella Ward. From 
him the pair of portraits passed to his grandson, the fifth Viscount 
who sent them from Castle Ward to be exhibited at the Royal Hi- 
bernian Academy in 1902. The one before us was also shown in 
London in the following year, when it was engraved by Scott Bridge- 
water. In March, 191 7, the sixth Viscount, the great-grandson of 
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Lady Arabella, sold the portrait which lately passed, but not directly, 
to Mr. Widener. 

Lady Arabella survived her husband a year, and passed away 
November 19, 1 813, at the age of fifty-six, as the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine tells us: ^^at Capel Carig {sic) on her return from Ireland, Rt. 
Hon. Lady Arabella Ward, relict of Hon. Edward Ward of Castle 
Ward, Down, sister to the present Earl of Glandore." 

In April, 1782, just one year before Lady Arabella first appeared 
in Romney's studio, Emma Hart had sat for the first time to ^%e 
man in Cavendish Square'' who, when our canvas was first taken in 
hand, was notoriously under the Circe-like spells of the "Divine 
Emma'' and his fame firmly established. This was the moment when 
Romney set himself to paint the poetic idealizations of English 
female beauty which include Miss Rodbard with her skye-terrier, 
Lady Milner, Lady Rouse-Boughton and many others. We may 
note that it had been intended to paint the child into the picture 
with Lady Rouse-Boughton, but the idea was abandoned. Some- 
thing of the kind may even have been discussed regarding Lady 
Arabella and her two infants. Before our canvas was sent home die 
magnificent portrait of Edmund Burke had been achieved, and 
Romney and Alderman Boydell were discussing proposals for die 
ill-fated Shakespearean Gallery. 

By this acquisition Mr. Widener possesses five Romney por- 
traits. Of these the earliest is the **William Petrie" of 1777, from 
which we see that our artist had still something to leara as a colorist 
when he settled down in Cavendish Square. Even in the "Misses 
Mordaunt," painted three years later, the sentiment is a little sim- 
pering and the composition not sufliciently harmonious. But the 
mastery of his brushwork on our canvas is again emphasized if we 
inspect the "Mrs. Blair," of the same year. For each is maiked 
by self-composure, and the sense of line plays round the large wide- 
brimmed hat Equally decisive in its utterance is the fifth Romney, 
"Captain Cooper," of 1795. At this stage of his maturity his color 
is pure and limpid, his design free, his brushwork direct and simple. 
Indeed, the whole effect of our canvas is synthetically pleasing in the 
consummation of the pictorial design, and that, after all, is what 
one looks for in any really great picture. 

Lady Arabella was the sister-in-law of the Hon. Diana Sack- 
ville, afterward Viscountess Crosbie and Countess Glandore. whose 
portrait by Reynolds is in the collection of Lord Glenconner. 
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ITALIAN PICTURES AT THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY AND ELSEWHERE: II • BY RICHARD 
OFFNER 

THE small early Sienese Crucifixion^ (Fig. i) defies all the 
efforts of connoisseurship to attribute it to any known master. 
Mr. Berenson^ suggests an imitator of Ugolino Lorenzetti, 
but I cannot feel satisfied an imitator of a master, whose activity ad- 
mittedly begins ca. 1325, could have painted anything so close to 
Duccio. The picture might more properly be ascribed to an imitator 
of Duccio, particularly as parts of it have been taken directly from 
one of his works. Mary, the two holy women supporting her, the 
Evangelist, the Christ, the old man on the right screening his mouth 
with his hand, derive, in spite of departures and perhaps deliberate 
disguises, from the Crucifixion originally on the back of Duccio's 
Maest^ (1308-1311), and the soldier in the foreground confesses 
close kinship with the figure to the right of Christ in Christ before 
Annas which forms part of the same altarpiece. 

Poor as the gifts of our painter were, he reconceived the action 
and reinterpreted the dramatic emotion. Where he strove inde- 
pendently he achieved exactly what he had hoped for — a heightened 
realism. But it is in the vision of the ultimate realities, of that 
aspect of things from which all human activity derives its sig- 
nificance, that our painter fails. Genius is, in its creative moods, 
penetrated and exalted by the organic necessity of informing its 
materials with this sustained vision. Instead of the spiritual intensity 
and emotional collectedness of Duccio's composition, we get in- 
creased sensibility. The Evangelist and the women with their 
agonized faces move like wavering shadows about a flickering 
candle, while the body of the Virgin writhes up toward a limp and 
nerveless Christ. 

In spite of the worn and battered surface on which the livid 
greens haunt the corroded flesh, the closeness of our picture to the 
original is evident in the types, the sharp treatment of the folds, the 
fashion of the hands, and the color. The silhouette of Christ's head, 
moreover, would tend to carry the date toward the thirteenth century. 

To attribute the Crucifixion to Segna or Ugolino would be as 
ingenuous as to deny it to either, and this because their outlines are 

114x10 inches. 

2 ''Essays in the Study of Sienese Painting," p. 25, note. 
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still so vague. We may be fairly certain, however, that it was painted 
shortly after 131 1 by a close, limited, but by no means servile fol- 
lower of Duccio. 

One might hesitate with Mr. Rankin,^ or defy the altemative 
with Herr Suida,^ in ascribing the other Crucifixion* (Fig. 2) to 
Giovanni da Milano. The dilemma, however, must be laid before 
the insistence of qualitative testimony. 

It will be necessary to first overcome the shock produced by the 
false psychology of the two terminal figures of the central symmetry, 
the Evangelist and the woman behind the Virgin, in order to prop- 
erly estimate this otherwise delightful picture. 

The lower part of the composition, while conceived in a tra- 
ditionally Florentine manner with the figures establishing a founda- 
tion for the upper portion, swings into a deep festoon that is caught 
up on either side by the symmetrical angels. The ungainly con- 
traction of the horse was felt to be necessary to prevent the break 
of the curve. At the top the cross-bar cuts off the composition and 
more definitely delimits it. The rhythmic distribution of lights 
and darks in the lower group produces the desirable effect of a 
crowd, and the juxtaposition of violently contrasting values, a strong 
emphasis of the important figures. Above, the loftily conceived body 
of Christ, so ingeniously incorporated with the cross, spreads a vast 
isolation about itself against golden stretches of space. It main- 
tains almost absolute symmetry within the living rhythms of its con- 
tours. All the faces are turned up toward the peace-possessed head 
except those of one distraught woman and the swooning Virgin. 
One recognizes in her a deliberate repetition, in position and feature, 
of the figure on the Cross. She, also, shrouded in black, is crucified, 
and the two thus distinguished and isolated are sunk in their divine 
despair amid the wide-eyed mourners and worshippers. 

Our small panel is a lyric, solemnizing the Son's longing for 
the Mother and the Mother's fainting for the love of her Son. But 
Giovanni does not reach the depths. He distinguishes himself from 
his older contemporaries by achieving dramatic concentration with- 
out dramatic intensity. 

Almost every one of his peculiarities occurs here. His profiles 
alone betray him. Compare, for example, the woman at the extreme 

1 The Scrip, 1906, p. 15. 

^ Florentinische Maler um die Mitte des I4ten Jahrhunderts, p. 34. 

> 15x11 inches. 
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left with the donors in Giovanni's lunette at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum ; or the mask of the St Francis (with the sunken temple, with 
the peculiar structural conformation about the eye, the prominent 
cheek-bone) with the Magdalen in the Pieta at the Academy in 
Florence, or with the heads of St. Stephen and St. Lawrence in the 
wings of the Ognissanti altarpiece at the UfEzi. The drapery of 
the woman at the extreme left falls like that of the votary on the 
left in The Rejection of Joachim's Offering at Santa Croce. The 
Virgin is in silhouette and feature the same as She that leans over 
Christ in the Pieta at the National Gallery, Rome. The sharply 
outlined eye of our picture is treated similarly in the same paint- 
ing. There, too, the head of the Crucified, His contours, and the 
angels, are closely related to ours. 

It is to the earlier of two unquestioned works that our Cruci- 
fixion bears the closest affinity. The Pieta of the Florentine Acad- 
emy is dated 1365, and critical consensus has put the Roman picture 
into a period around 1360. Our panel, then, must have been painted 
about that time, and in the maturity of Giovanni's career, who at 
Taddeo's death in 1366 was old enough to be entrusted with the 
education of his son Agnolo, and of whom no notice dates later than 
1369. 

The ingeniously designed and cunningly carved little triptych^ 
(Fig. 3) has for some reason altogether escaped the notice of con- 
noisseurs. Almost nothing of the original surface remains; parts 
have been worn to the preparation, only the lips and cheeks bearing 
the final traces of a fading flowerlike color. The under-painting 
and the incised contours determine the character of the picture. 
Some of the modeling in the crucified Christ, in the angel heads, in 
the Catherine, and the St George (in the right wing) have lingered 
to show how much more volume filled the three compartments when 
they were still intact. In a very small number of the works of the 
period have the panel and the painting been so congruously con- 
ceived. The flat plane of the elegant arabesque which admits three 
openings through it communicates greater fullness to the represen- 
tations. The Virgin in black assumes emphatic dominion over the 
figures about her, the conversion of Paul on the left, and a St. George 
on the right. Two medallions show the figures of the Annunciation 
in half length. 

1 20^ X 18 inches. 
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The artistic personality that betrays itself here is graceful with- 
out strength and charming without beauty. The decorative quality 
of our picture is superficial, and proceeds from the rhythmic dis- 
tribution of mass, and of sensitive articulation from left to right. 
The form is gracile and shallow. The composition of the central 
compartment is in the tradition of such a picture as the Ugolino 
Lorenzetti^ in Mrs. Gardner's collection. The simply carpentered 
thrones are similar and the brocade is similarly drawn and draped 
over them. The silhouette of our Virgin is more like that of Mrs. 
Gardner's Virgin than any of the many other early Sienese Virgins 
it resembles, with the exception of the Lorenzetti Madonna at Gros- 
seto, where the pattern of the mantle is almost identical with ours. 
The flatness, the figure, the straight edge aslant at the neck of 
the dress of the Virgin, the position of her right hand, the attitude 
of the Christ's legs, are so much like those of our picture that we 
might assume direct imitation. The way the drapery falls over the 
forehead, the drop of the uncurved line from ear to lap, in both 
these Virgins, bears a resemblance to the drapery of Our Lady in the 
Ugolino Lorenzetti polyptych formerly in San Gimignano. The 
Virgin herself had a longer nose in the finished painting and might 
have looked something like her image in the same picture. A more 
nervous and less vigorous temperament, a more fluent and facile 
draughtsman, however, seems to have narrowed the shoulders and 
curved the wrist. 

In spite of differences, our Baptist essentially repeats the spare 
Baptist in Mrs. Gardner's picture. It is the same figure, of the 
same proportions, with the same gestures, the same scroll. He has 
caught his drapery under his left elbow in the manner of the St. 
Catherine in Ugolino Lorenzetti's polyptych at Pisa. The sway and 
carriage of the St. Catherine in our picture, her wrist and hand, 
are traced upon a mental pattern modeled after such a figure as the 
St. Lucy in the same polyptych. The angels' faces, and their heads, 
adorned with tiny tufts of curled hair, are descended from their 
kind in the upright panel by Pietro Lorenzetti at the Academy in 
Siena and reappear in the monumental Fogg Nativity. The straight, 
sharp and shallow folds of the two saints in our picture are like 
those of the figure on the left in the Ugolino Lorenzetti Crucifixion 

iThe name is designed to point to the double derivation of an artistic personality 
recovered by the skilful argument and finished scholarship of Mr. Berenson in his "Essays 
in the Study of Sienese Painting." 
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in the Louvre or those that drape the St. Lucy, St. Apollonia, and 
St. Bartholomew, in the Johnson picture by the same hand. 

The heavy, abundant habit of the Evangelist in the gable is 
a somewhat mannered repetition of the carefully draped Evan- 
gelist in the Louvre Crucifixion. The unconvincing posture and ac- 
coutrements of St. George are reminiscent of the same saint in the 
Pisan panels by Ugolino. The head has the bulge and structure of 
the head of the child in Pietro Lorenzetti's Virgin at Budapest. The 
silhouette of the Virgin at the foot of the cross in the gable was 
conceived in the same spirit as that of the Annunciate Virgin in the 
Johnson picture. The star-shaped tree in the conversion of Paul 
may be found in the Louvre picture just named. Finally, of all the 
affinities between Mr. Berenson's Ugolino Lorenzetti and our trip- 
tych, none are so close as the resemblance, amounting almost to 
identity, between the lifted right hand of the Annunciate Virgin and 
of St Francis in the Johnson shutters, and the right hand of the St 
Paul in the left leaf of our picture. The similarity of mood and 
of drawing in the two last-named paintings confirms the irresistible 
feeling founded on resemblances to others of Ugolino's works that 
they are all by the same hand. 

Accepting the greater number of Mr. Berenson's conclusions, 
it is hard to believe that the Johnson shutters are as early as he 
would date them. In any event, the quantitative elements of evolu- 
tion, the distribution of mass in the central compartment of our trip- 
tych, its physiognomy, seem to aspire toward the period of Lippo 
Vanni's triptych at SS. Domenico e Sisto, Rome, and the Cola di 
Petruccioli at the Metropolitan Museum. Its style and treatment 
should, however, confine it within the decade from 1340 to 1350. 

Inductive proof has its peculiar tedium, and we too easily lose 
patience with it in our eagerness for conclusions. Still induction is, 
it should be remembered, simply a necessary mode of demonstra- 
tion, and the details enumerated are those which the original intui- 
tion has by a synthetic and instinctive act of consciousness selected 
and drawn into it 

Like so many pictures at the Historical Society, the two tre- 
foils (Fig. 4) serving originally as gables^ to a small polyptych have 
been going under the most preposterous name. They are here at- 
tributed to Giottino. But the drawing, the facture, the treatment of 

1 12 X 95^ inches. 
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the embossed scroll, those features that are seized at the first glance, 
move them up to the era when the Giottesque inspiration was becom- 
ing extinct. Of the approximate date, 1400, there can be no doubt, 
and that once settled no painter then working could have painted 
them except Mariotto di Nardo. In fact, they exhibit all the eccen- 
tricities of his smaller paintings. Elaborate demonstration, then, 
should not be necessary. 

Our half-lengths are most closely related to the saints on the 
frame of Mariotto's unquestioned altarpiece formerly at the Hatton 
Garden Church in London, of which the central panel representing 
the Coronation bears the date 1408. 

The St. Anthony in this is a somewhat loose and reversed repe- 
tition of the formula rendered in our saint of the same name. The 
figure is elongated, the drawing has less conviction, less delibera- 
tion, and more of the freedom and the habitual ellipsis of maturity. 
The differences between these two figures hold of the altarpiece as 
a whole and our two pinnacles. But the differences are those of 
stages of evolution only, and once considered the similarities estab- 
lish an identity of hand. The bronze-colored flesh, the high bossy 
crowns, the strong cheek-bones, the forked frown, the long eyes, the 
straight square thumbs, the prominent ears, the miniature brush- 
work, occur both in our pictures and on the frame of the Hatton 
Garden altarpiece. 

If the resemblance of our gables to this dated picture sub- 
stantiates my attribution, the degree of their difference ought to fix 
their date. The variance is fundamental, because it involves a 
change from a firm to a loose sense of form, but it is not so great as 
to put the painting of our gables more than a decade off from the 
Hatton Garden fragments, that is, to about 1400. 

ANTONIO ROSSELLINO'S MADONNA OF THE CAN- 
DELABRA • BY ALLAN MARQUAND 

IN the collection of Prince Giovanni del Drago, New York City, 
there is an excellent stucco Madonna set in a contemporary frame 
(Fig. i). The relief is practically free from the restorer's brush 
and the frame is in a very good condition. Fraulein Schottmuller 
records a marble relief of the same composition in a street tabernacle 
in the Calle della Pieta, Venice, and several stucco repetitions scat- 
tered throughout Europe. I am not familiar with the marble relief 
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in Venice and cannot now undertake a comprehensive collection of 
the stucco reproductions, but may however assemble a few of them 
and see where they lead us. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, there is a charm- 
ing reproduction of this composition in terra-cotta. No. 7365-^61 
(Fig. 2). Unframed it measures 0.71m. high and 0.48m. wide, and 
still retains traces of its original polychromy. Sir J. C. Robinson 
tentatively attributes it to the period and manner of Desiderio da 
Settignano. His remarks are at once appreciative and discrimi- 
nating. He says of it: 

"Of the many Florentine Holy Families of the great epoch perhaps not one 
can be cited as surpassing this in beauty. We have so little remaining of an 
authentic nature by Desiderio that, although the work entirely responds to our 
ideal of the master, it is scarcely justifiable to ascribe it directly to him. On the 
other hand, the numerous Holy Families of Mino da Fiesole, to which, in the 
general style of relievo, it bears some resemblance, are all strongly impressed with 
a certain individualized or t3rpical mannerism of which there is here no trace; 
the simple truthful adherence to most beautiful t3rpes of female and childish nature 
have in fact excluded those individual characteristics which, whilst detracting from 
the merit of the work, would nevertheless have probably afforded a clue to its 
authorship. 

"The Virgin, seated on a chair, holds the infant Saviour on her knee; the 
Child is seated, partly draped, and holds a bird in both his hands. In the back- 
ground are two burning candelabra, from which hangs a slender pendent garland 
of fruit and flowers. It is obvious that this terra-cotta is an ancient 'squeeze* or 
cast from the original marble relievo ; nothing, however, is known of the marble, 
and it has, in all probability, perished.'' 

It would be interesting to ascertain how close the resemblance 
is between this terra-cotta and the marble relief in Venice and 
whether it could possibly have been a squeeze or cast from it. In 
all probability we should find many variations, for in the Renais- 
sance period exact reproductions were not in vogue. Variants were 
more common even in such ductile materials as clay, stucco, and 
bronze. Sir Charles Robinson appears to have discerned clearly 
that the terra-cotta Madonna is a derivative from rather than a 
sketch for a marble relief. I am inclined to think also that he has 
not erred greatly in looking to Desiderio as the creator of the com- 
position. The delicacy and refinement of feeling that breathes in the 
terra-cotta certainly indicate his influence. 

A second exemplar of this composition figured in the sale of 
the Gavet Collection in Paris, May 31 — ^June 9, 1897. It was exe- 
cuted in stucco, and set in a modern but well-designed frame (Fig. 3) . 
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It here assumes a round-headed form, which gives more freedom 
and space to the composition as a whole. It also brings the Madonna 
and Child into stronger relief and relegates the candelabra to the 
background. The rounding of the upper portion of the composi- 
tion in fact cuts off some details of the candlesticks. The Gavet 
stucco appears to have been an unf ramed relief, with the angles of 
the base cut away as was the case with many of Luca della Robbia's 
Madonnas: a slight indication of a fairly early origin for the original 
composition. If we may judge from the reproduction, the Gavet 
Madonna has been repainted and is resplendent with gold and bro- 
cade and bright coloring. Nevertheless, as in the London terra- 
cotta, the delicacy and refinement of the original has not been 
obliterated. The London and Paris examples have this detail in 
common. The sleeves of the Madonna's robe are edged with fur. 
The experts for the Gavet sale, MM. Mannheim Pere et Fils, at- 
tributed this relief to Mino da Fiesole. However, of the individual 
mannerisms of Mino we can discover here no reminiscence. H., 
0.86m.; w., 0.51m. 

Another stucco example is in the Museum at Berlin, No. 156 
(Fig. 4). It is rectangular in form, measuring 0.825m. x 0.50m.; 
and is surrounded by a frame rich in delicate mouldings. The 
upper part of the frame includes a lunette with a scroll-bearing 
angel. Outside the lunette are cornucopias and grape vines. Below 
the central relief the frame is treated as a predella with elliptical 
patterns. The central composition, with the two candelabra, the 
hanging garland, the Madonna with her delicate veil, the draped 
Child holding a bird, repeats every detail of the two preceding 
reliefs. It has many remains of ancient gilding and of polychromy 
subdued and darkened by age. Fraulein Schottmuller, in the official 
catalogue of the Berlin Museum, classes it with two marble reliefs 
which Dr. Bode had attributed some years ago to an anonymous 
sculptor, whom he named the Master of the Marble Madonnas. 
But one who reads carefully Dr. Bode's characterization of that 
master in the Jahrhuch der Konigl. preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 1886, 
pp. 29-32, or Dr. Stella Rubinstein's in Art in America, 1919, 
104-110, can soon satisfy himself that the Berlin stucco relief. No. 
156, lacks the essential characteristics of that master. However, the 
attribution is not so far astray, for the Master of the Marble Ma- 
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Fig. 1. Antonio Rossellino: Madonna of the Candelabra. 
Collection of Prince Giovanni del Drago, New York. 
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donnas, like the author of the relief in question, seems to have felt 
the influence of Antonio Rossellino. 

The Del Drago Madonna (Fig. i) is very nearly a replica of 
the Berlin relief. Some details are missing, like the strings of pearls 
which hang vertically from the candelabra; others are added, like 
the pearls which outline the cross on the nimbus of the Child. But 
in general the compositions are identical in type, pose, draperies, 
entourage, doubtless also in coloring. The Madonna wears the 
canonical blue mantle over a red tunic. Over her head is a white 
veil. The nimbus and candlesticks are gilded. The stucco frame, 
with its multiple ornamented mouldings and its predella-like base, 
is evidently of the same origin as th2t of the Berlin relief. The outer 
wooden frame appears to be contemporary, but united with the 
relief at a later period. 

With the Bardini sale of 191 8 in New York another rectangular 
stucco example of this subject {Cat, No. 356) was sold. It had no 
stucco frame, but was enclosed in a wooden frame. Details and 
coloring as in the Del Drago Madonna. 

Still another example appears in the catalogue of the Galerie 
Sangiorgi, Rome, published a few years ago. It is surrounded by a 
stucco frame with multiple ornamented mouldings. In the back- 
ground of the central relief only a trace remains of the candelabra, 
an indication that the mould from which this cast was made had now 
lost some details. 

In attempting to associate stucchi with the names of great 
masters we should not forget that they are casts or copies, not original 
sketches. Their beauty is of a reflected character, although they 
may be the only survivals of the lost originals. The group which we 
have presented for study may be dissociated from the works of 
the so-called Master of the Marble Madonnas. Here are no smirking 
children, no fanlike hands, no stereotyped parallels in ornament. 
We may also dissociate them from the mannered productions, 
occasionally of great beauty, of Mino da Fiesole. They are, how- 
ever, more closely associated with the works of Antonio Rossellino. 
Is he not the reputed author of the similar compositions known under 
the name of the Madonna of the Garland, of which there are many 
stucco replicas in Berlin, Paris and elsewhere? Or if this comparison 
appears to beg the question, may we not find close enough com- 
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parisons in Rossellino's authentic works? Are not these candelabra, 
with their hanging garlands of pearls, similar to those which deco- 
rate the pilasters behind the tomb of Jacopo da Portogallo, carved by 
Antonio Rossellino for the church at S. Miniato in 1461? Other 
parallels might be drawn between our stucco and the Madonnas 
of Antonio Rossellino in the Portogallo chapel, in S. Croce, and 
elsewhere. These resemblances are general and vague, but enough 
perhaps to associate these compositions with his work and influence. 
Desiderio da Settignano was a year younger than Antonio, came from 
the same neighborhood, and was brought up in the same artistic 
atmosphere. Both sculptors may have created compositions similar 
in character, but Desiderio had a keener sense of life and gave to 
his productions a more vital as well as a more refined character. 
Hence, in spite of the more living character of the London terra- 
cotta, the evidence at our disposal seems to indicate that Antonio 
Rossellino was the originator of the composition from which all 
these reproductions were derived. 



WALTER SHIRLAW • BY DOROTHEA A. DREIER 

WALTER SHIRLAW was born in Paisley, Scotland, on 
August 6th, 1838. His father was an inventor and maker 
of hand looms, used in the making of Paisley shawls. His 
mother was gifted with a fine and strong sense of color, which 
descended from her to her son. The rich hues in the hanks of wool 
for the looms, among which he was brought up, attracted his child- 
ish fancy, and as he himself tells us, developed his sense of color. 

At the age of three, he was brought to New York, where his 
father took a prominent place in the Scotch colony, but finally set- 
tling in Hoboken, where the scenery and higher elevation appealed 
to him more strongly. The son began to draw at the age of five, 
and every penny given him he spent for pencils and paper. His 
mother was bitterly opposed to this, and was determined that he 
should not disgrace the family by becoming a poor artist, but his 
father encouraged him and helped him from time to time. 

On his way to school each day, he passed the shop of a watch- 
maker, and the engraving on the watch-cases so interested him that 
finally he entered the shop and applied for a position. The owner 
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Walter Shirlaw: Silenus* Dance. 

Collection of Miss Dorothea A. Drcier, Riverdale, .V. V. 




Walter Shirlaw: The Bathers. 

Collection of Miss Dorothea A. Dreier, Riverdale, N. Y. 
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asked his name, recognized him as the son of one of his friends, and 
told him to come again the next day. Walter went home and in- 
formed his parents that he had left school and obtained a position, 
and though there was strong opposition, the boy finally carried his 
point, and entered the shop as a worker at the age of twelve. So by 
his own volition, he began a career which later led to his life work. 
But he soon found out that what he was learning was not the kind 
of art instruction that he required, and therefore joined a night 
school, with classes in drawing and painting. He also studied art 
as best he could from the daily scenes surrounding him, while still 
at work in the shop. At fourteen he entered the American Bank 
Note Company, and at the age of twenty had a studio, from which 
he sent pictures to the National Academy of Design, which were 
accepted and favorably criticized, and this encouraged him to con- 
tinue his efforts. 

He now began to long for the broadening influences of travel 
and art to be found in the Old World. Finding that this desire was 
deeply rooted in him, in order to make the fulfillment of his wish 
possible, he decided to accept an offer from the Western Bank Note 
Company of Chicago, giving him a good salary and a small interest 
in the business, and with the money thus earned, he went to Europe 
where he remained for seven years and a half. 

He started for Paris in 1870, but the Franco-Prussian War 
changed his plans, and he went to Munich, where he studied under 
Wagner, Rumberg, Kaulbach, Rabb and Lindenschmidt Here 
his ability was early recognized, a studio provided him, and every 
facility required for the practice of his art. He spent his summers 
among the peasants of Bavaria, varied with travel in other parts 
of Continental Europe. 

In 1877 he returned to New York, where he remained, with 
intervals of travel abroad, for the rest of his life, having a studio at 
No. 3 North Washington Square. An exhibition of his pictures 
created much enthusiasm and he was asked to be one of the in- 
structors of the Art Students League, which had just been started. 
He was also the first President of the Society of American Artists, 
which was organized in June, 1877, by Augustus St Gaudens, Wyatt 
Eaton and himself, in protest against the methods of the older Acade- 
micians. He was a member of the Water Color Society, the So- 
ciety of Mural Painters, and in 1888 was elected a National 
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Academician. He received medals from Munich, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St Louis and Atlanta. 

In 1880 he married Miss Florence Manchester, and spent the 
following year in England, making also several later trips abroad. 

When the demand for mural decoration first developed in this 
country, Mr. Shirlaw was asked to decorate the house of Darius 
Ogden Mills. The subject chosen was Peace and Plenty. He was 
later selected to paint the big dome in the Chicago Fair, which was 
destroyed by fire, and did much of the work on the Washington 
Library, in which his eight figures of the Sciences are painted di- 
rectly on the plaster. 

In 1889 he was sent by the United States Government to the 
Crow and Cheyenne Reservations to make drawings of Indian life, 
and wrote an article for the Century upon his experiences there. 
In July, 1909, he went to Spain, and while painting in Madrid in 
December, was taken ill, dying there after three weeks, and was 
buried in the English Cemetery. 

When Shirlaw began he worked more or less from an engraver^s 
standpoint, as is very evident from his very early work, where the 
drawing of detail is most accentuated. The sketches he did were 
very hard in outline and contour and every detail showed. One feels 
he was not so much engrossed with expression as in getting what 
he saw correctly drawn, outlined and painted. By degrees he lost 
that minute way of expressing himself, and plunged more into the 
handling of color; that is, at Munich at the time, ^e trend of paint- 
ing was to wallow in color, splash it on and then evolve out of its 
tones the object. These were then carried on as the individual per- 
sonally felt, and Walter Shirlaw out of his mass of tone executed 
some fine and well-drawn heads carried to a high finish; such as 
Very Old, a head of an old man with hand on staff, in deep tones 
but well drawn and finished, and Kapellmeister, a musician testing 
his violin. 

But as his love for the actual was still uppermost in his mind 
for finished pictures, they are finely composed and well drawn in 
every detail, defined and executed with the greatest consciousness 
of truth and realism, like Toning the Bell, owned in Chicago, and 
the Sheepshearers, now in the St. Louis Museum. Toning the Bell 
is a study of a man striking the tone in the violin to test the 
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sound of the bell ; he is standing before a grey wall, the case of the 
bell being in the background and more in shadow. 

At the same time one sees in these compositions how the pic- 
torial aspect of things came to him through his working in these 
dark or one-sided rooms or courts, where only through cracks and 
side windows the sun would shine, and throw lights and shadows, 
where a keen and intelligent mind could not help but see possibilities 
. of great compositions for mural display and enlivenment of effects as 
well as breadth and space. 

His love for life and action is constantly felt through his work, 
when to do geese and birds, he would take them to his studio and 
do such exact drawings and intimate notes that when he finally en- 
countered them in flight his mind could grasp the action and his pic- 
ture would be painted with ease and grace. His drawings of figures 
and sheep and animals also show how indefatigably he worked his 
pencil so that the mind when lost in color could give full sway to 
it These studies in their truthfulness, poise and exactness speak for 
themselves. After seven years in Munich he returned to New York 
where a demand for mural work was in vogue and where he stepped 
in to fulfil the demand of American art His figures for such de- 
signs are powerfully and simply drawn and one senses freedom and 
ease predominating in their execution. 

He went to London for a year and continued there to paint in 
low, rich tones. One of his pictures, which has in it his many fine 
qualities, is a figure of a woman in red, sitting in a high back chair 
with a black scarf at which a cat is pulling. 

After his return to New York Mr. Shirlaw^s interest in mural 
work is noticeable and he is constantly doing something that might 
be used as such : sometimes finely executed charcoal drawings, some- 
times small oil designs. His pastels with that idea are more fully 
carried out, for he allowed his color more play in them than in his 
oils. His pictorial side continually became more decorative, and in 
his later work it predominates. 

His feeling for the nude was very decorative and poetic; two 
pastels. The Toadstool, and Spring, show his beauty of conception, 
as well as the oil painting. In the Dancing Lesson one sees the 
Italian influence of landscape, as well as in his Silenus' Dance, which 
gives the long lines of Italy and its wonderful tonal qualities of 
sky and richness of color. In the former the rich rounded forms 
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are carried out in simpler tones. In Asleep he has kept to a 
low key, and in the Allegro he has given way to a much higher one. 
His nude forms often suggest that he should have been a sculptor, 
but they seem so much a part of the landscape that one is never 
only conscious of the figures, and so the painter's art proves his field 
after all. Like other painters of his time, Mr. Shirlaw was eventu- 
ally drawn out into the open and in his final work we find many 
fine landscapes done in a broad way. The Quarries was done more 
from a decorative point of ,view, but shows the high key he used 
when light and atmosphere appealed to him. 

While living in New York, Mr. Shirlaw spent most of his 
summers in Vermont, where he produced many fine sketches in 
deep green and delicately grey tones. His sense of composition 
with figures also becomes apparent. In The Fairy Wand, treated 
in his tonal style, the trees and sky are washed in lightly, scumbled, 
as one says, and coming nearer the foreground the painting is more 
solid, while the resting figure is also scumbled and strength is ac- 
centuated by more solid painting in certain parts of the body to 
show mass, while the dancing figure is fully painted and carried out 
of the gloom by strong lights playing here and there. 

In these last works the pictorial still predominates but is ex- 
pressed in bigger masses of light, color and shade, with enough 
evasive treatment of detail so that one is unconsciously drawn to the 
whole and recognizes therein that quality of beauty diat is peculiar 
to the best in art 

In 1897 Mr. Shirlaw went abroad once more, spending his time 
chiefly in Italy and France. We find him bringing home some 
French scenes, of Brittany, the sand and surf, and the distance of 
ocean. The gradation of the sand and waves into the sea shows his 
grasp of perspective, and his long lines, and space, show his feel- 
ing for the characteristic of France, — ^long lines, turning in and 
out. His Breton Town, where he depicts a street scene and figures, 
shows his bold treatment of houses, the tone in keeping with the 
sunlight catching the light here and there and repeating itself in 
the sky and clouds, and then striking down to the figures and objects. 
He boldly puts in the color of the clothes the peasants wear, and 
the street is treated too in spots with bold color, the objects har- 
monizing so that the effect as a whole composition is entirely true 
and pleasing. Especially is this seen in his Siena Bath House and 
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Waiter Shirlaw: The Spirits of the Wind. 

Property of Mrs. Horace iViiliston. New York. 



Walter Shirlaw: The Red Dress. 

Property of Miss Katharine Drcicr, Nczv York. 




Walter Shirlaw: Vermont Marble Quarries. 
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Fountain and in the street scene in front of the same. In the 
Dancing Lesson it is the tonal quality that counts most In the 
Allegro the figures that come down the hillside are in a mass of 
light which is repeated in the hillside and their motion and action 
is full of contagious joyousness. 

The Toning of the Bell was the picture that made his fame 
in America. It received the medal at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876, and is now owned in Chicago. The Sheep- 
shearing in the Bavarian Highlands is a fine specimen of drafts- 
manship and color. It received honorable mention at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900. Of great interest, and executed at the same time, 
are his heads of old people, remarkable for their sound workmanship 
and strong personal insight Among these may be mentioned Very 
Old, and Kapellmeister. As a mural painter, his feeling for deco- 
ration and line gave him power to carry out his thought with grace 
and balance, the two seeming to go hand in hand with his idea of 
what made a mural unit His Sciences in the Washington Library 
show great skill, and the handling of the drapery is really masterly. 
His style is individual, his drawing powerful, and through all his 
work the intellectual predominates. He created many decorative 
panels, among them several in pastel and charcoal, and his numer- 
ous designs show how skilfully and decoratively he constructed his 
thoughts on paper and canvas. 

In charcoal he made designs for an allegory of Italy and for 
Longfellow's Michael Angelo, as well as for numerous unfinished 
studies. He also made illustrations and etchings which enhanced 
his reputation. His water colors are true to nature, and directly 
painted, with great spontaneity and insight into the construction 
of drawing. Of these his views of Cape Ann, Annisquam, the Ca- 
thedral at Siena and other scenes abroad, are striking examples. He 
enjoyed travel, and delighted in making pencil sketches which he 
afterwards colored, and which have a unique charm and fascination 
of their own. Among these were sketches of Milford, Penn., and 
from many parts of Europe; those which he did in Spain especially 
illustrate his methods most perfectly. 

From the rich, dark qualities of tone shown in his earlier work, 
both in figures and landscapes, such as The Faun, In Church, and 
Melody, he gradually evolved lighter and more luminous effects, and 
from these went on to those of a higher key, until at last he struck 
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a note of brilliancy and light, as in the Morning, Bacchanalian, 
and Allegro, which still contain the richness and depth of color to 
be found in nature, without losing sight of the balance which con- 
trols all. If it did not show in line, it showed in color, having the 
two always balanced by a third note which carried the eye out and 
in, thus giving breadth and largeness to his pictures and a great 
sense of repose in spite of action, as seen in his Vermont Quarries. 
Mr. Shirlaw's sense of rhythm was shown in his fondness for music, 
and he often introduced musical instruments into his pictures. At 
one time he himself played the violin, but an accident to his hand 
prevented further work in that direction. His last days in Spain 
were most fruitful ones, and he left some exquisite sketches of Alge- 
ciras and Granada, Seville and Madrid, where he had planned to 
settle down for a long period of work when he was stricken. 



FEKE^S PORTRAIT OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL SAMUEL 
WALDO • BY LAWRENCE PARK 

THE causes of the oblivion into which Robert Feke and his work 
have fallen are difficult to analyze, but they may perhaps be 
traced to the common practice of attributing to Smibert, Black- 
bum and Copley much of the work of lesser known men — ^ habit 
bora of the unreliability of family tradition, haphazard criticism 
and that ignorance of the fine arts which Americans, alone of all 
civilized peoples, boastfully acknowledge. Of the forty-five por- 
traits by Feke which have thus far been identified by the writer four- 
teen are in public or semi-public institutions, one has not been 
found, and the remainder are more or less removed from public 
sight in the homes of the descendants, direct or collateral, of the 
sitters, and this fact in itself possibly explains why his work is not 
more generally known. While Smibert and Blackburn were both 
foreigners, and neither of Copley's parents was bora on this side 
of the water, Feke's ancestry, on the other hand, may be traced to 
the earliest settlement of the colonies, so that he is distinctly an 
American both by birth and lineage. Unfortunately we know more 
about his ancestry than about the man himself, neither the date of 
his birth nor death having yet come to light. Interest in his work 
was first aroused, if we except a few earlier sporadic flickers, as 
recently as 1904, when the late Professor Poland of the Art Depart- 
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mcnt of Brown University read a paper* upon thp subject before the 
Rhode Island Historical Society. This was afterwards printed in 
the proceedings of that society^ and it still remains the most complete 
account of the man and his work that we have. Much of Feke's 
history is wrapped in a hazy atmosphere of tradition and romance, 
but certain data can be verified by public records and contemporary 
statements. We know that his immigrant ancestor was an English- 
man who came to Massachusetts Bay with Governor Wintlirop in 
1630 and became one of the first and largest proprietors of Water- 
town, Massachusetts, marrying the widow of one of Governor Win- 
throp's sons. Later, he moved to Connecticut, whence, being 
estranged from his wife, he returned to Watcrtown, and there died, 
mentally deranged, in 1662. Annoyed by the strict orders and enact- 
ments of the Dutch in Connecticut, Mrs. Feake (for so her husband 
spelled his name) removed with her five children to Long Island 
A grandson of this couple, one Robert Peeks, was a Baptist minister 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island, and, marrying Clemence Ludlam, be- 
came the father of the painter. The date of 1705 has been given as 
that of the painter's birth, but with what authority is not known, 
and Professor Poland thinks it unlikely that he was born earlier as, 
in that year, his father, bom in 1683, ^^^ ^^^ twenty-two years old. 
If we accept Professor Poland's statement that the Robert Feke 
who in 1729 gave the sum of two pounds sterling towards rebuilding 
a Baptist church in New York is the painter and not his father, this 
is the first date in the painter's career which can be established. The 
next is 1741, when, according to the inscription on the back of the 
canvas, he finished on 15th of September of that year his excellent 
^^conversation" picture showing Isaac Royall of Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, with his wife, daughter, sister and wife's sister. The New- 
port Town Records furnish us with the next date — that of 26th 
September, 1742, when he married in that town Eleanor Cozzens, 
both bride and groom being "of Newport" Five children were 
bora to them, but the name is extinct and Feke's only descendants 
are from his two daughters, Philadelphia and Sarah. In 1744 we 
find a most illuminating reference to the artist in the "Itinerarium" 
of Alexander Hamilton, who on i6th July visited Feke in his New- 
port studio. His description of the man tallies admirably with 

1 Robert Fckc The Early Newport Portrait Painter, and the Beginnings of G>lonial 
Painting. By William Carey Poland— Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
pp. 73-a6. Providence, 1907. 
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the self-portrait that has come down to us.^ In 1745 he was evidently 
still in Newport and in that year painted the signed and dated por- 
trait of the Reverend John Callender, the Baptist minister who had 
united him and his wife in marriage. The portraits of the Willings, 
Plumsteads and Tench Francis were painted in Philadelphia in the 
following year, and in 1748 he was in Boston painting members of 
the Bowdoin, Apthorp, Inman and Oliver families. The last refer- 
ence to him is found in the diary^ of John Smith of Philadelphia, 
who, on 5th day, 4th month, 1750, records that he and William 
Logan 'Vent to Fewkes the painters & viewed several pieces & faces 
of his painting.'^ Unfortunately Smith makes no mention of seeing 
Feke himself, so we are left in doubt as to whether he was in evi- 
dence. Tradition says that because of failing health he went to 
Bermuda in 1750 and died soon after, but random search among 
Bermuda records has disclosed nothing to substantiate this. 

As a painter Feke has no superior in this country prior to 1760. 
He was a good draughtsman, and succeeded in producing lifelike 
expressions. In his poses he followed the conventions of his and 
earlier periods, but his subjects are dignified and well placed upon 
the canvas and the painting of the elaborate costumes of satin and 
velvet is convincing. It is evident that some of the flesh tones have 
faded, producing a pallor which did not exist in the pictures as 
originally painted, but the ensemble is attractive and many of his 
works are suffused with a pearly tonality which render them dis- 
tinctive and appealing. The paint is usually thinly applied, and 
the method shows confidence and training. As to how or where this 
training was obtained, we arc still unable to say, and in view of the 
fact that Hamilton, after visiting him, states that he had no ^'teach- 
ing,^^ information which he probably received directly from Feke 
himself, we must, other evidence lacking, take with a grain of salt 
the traditional story that he had been a prisoner of war in Spain 
and had, while upon parole, studied the works of Spanish painters. 
As he is called a "mariner" in the record of his daughter's marriage 
in 1767, it is possible that upon his voyages he may have seen exam- 
ples of European art with opportunities for studying them. 

1" . ; . in tlie afternoon . '. . Dr. Moffatt . . . led me a coarse thro 
the town. He carried me to see one Feake, a painter, the most extraordinary genius ever 
I' knew, for he never had any teaching. ... This man has exactly the phiz of a 
painter, having a long, pale face, sharp nose, large eyes, — with which he looked upon )rou 
steadfastly, — long, curled black hair, a delicate white hand, and long fingers." 

8 Vide "Hannah Logan's Courtship," edited by Albert Cook Myers ; p. 290. Philadelphia, 
1904. The editor gives as the birth and death dates of the painter those of his father, 
the elder Robert. 
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Robert Feke: Brigadier-General Samuel Waldo. 

The Walker Art Gallery, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 
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The most important group of his work may be seen in the 
Walker Art Gallery at Bowdoin College, where five of his portraits 
hang. That of Samuel Waldo, which forms the subject of this 
article, is one of the group, but unfortunately it is not attributed to 
Feke, but is given a tentative attribution to Smibert, to whose work 
it bears neither in palette, pose nor method any resemblance. One 
has only to compare it with Smibert's full lengths of Sir William 
PeppercU in the Essex Institute at Salem, the Sir Peter Warren in 
the Athensum at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and the privately 
owned portraits of William Browne and his wife to be convinced 
that Smibert could not have painted the graceful dignified figure of 
Waldo, for successful as Smibert was with busts and half-lengths 
he was never able to master the correct proportions of the full length, 
and his uneasy attempts are distinctly unhappy. 

Samuel Waldo, the subject of this portrait, was a person of great 
wealth and importance in New England in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. Born in Boston in 1695 ^^ early in life became a 
merchant in partnership with his cousin Cornelius of the same 
patronymic, and at their warehouse "near the Crown Coflfee House," 
at the lower end of King (now State) Street, Boston, advertised in 
1734 for sale "Best London Market Madeira Wine lately Imported 
hither via St Kitts: to be sold by the Pipe Hogshead or Quarter 
Cask." About this time he was chosen by the Proprietors of the 
Muscungus Patent, a very extensive grant of land in the Province of 
Maine, to adjust and settle their claim with the English Govern- 
ment. It is evident that he was a man of much tact and business 
acumen, for so successfully did he handle this delicate mission that 
for his services he secured one-half of the whole patent, amounting 
to 600,000 acres. Subsequently he obtained by purchase two-thirds 
of the remainder, thus becoming the undisputed owner of half a 
million acres which thereafter were known as the Waldo Patent. 
Much of the remainder of his life was devoted to the development 
of this vast tract, but he also found time to enter into politics and 
to shine as a military hero, holding the command of a regiment in 
the siege against Louisburg in 1745, for which service he was made 
a brigadier-general, and four years later was personally praised in 
London by King George the Second. In 1759, while inspecting 
the location for a fort on the Penobscot, he was stricken with apo- 
plexy and fell dead near the present site of Bangor. Although no 
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stigma attached to him as a man of business he was overweening and 
ambitious and as a politician was not overnice in the means used to 
obtain his ends. He lost no opportunity on his frequent visits to 
London to undermine the influence of Governor Belcher and to 
further the appointment of his friend Shirley as Belcher's successor. 
In this he was eventually successful and we are not surprised to 
leiarn that Belcher in his correspondence applied to him the horrid 
epithets of "wretch,'' "disconcerted fool," "dog" and "haughty block- 
head." 

Feke shows him, on a canvas measuring 96 inches by 5954^ ^s 
a tall, slight, graceful, debonair figure, prominently placed against 
a landscape background showing in the distance across a stretch of 
water a walled settlement which looks much like New York as we 
know it from the earliest engravings. It is, however, probably in- 
tended to represent Louisburg. In the middle distance on the nearer 
shore is a fort in action. Waldo is richly dressed in a golden-brown 
velvet coat and knee breeches, with a long red waistcoat elaborately 
embroidered with gold braid. His powdered wig is tied with a 
black queue bow, his stockings are white, and his low black shoes are 
enlivened with large gold buckles. His dark keen eyes are directed 
to the spectator and his attitude suggests one of alertness and haughty 
elegance. His left hand is held against his hip, while with his right 
he grasps a spy-glass which rests upon a conveniently placed pile 
of rocks. In pose the picture recalls Feke's portraits of William and 
James Bowdoin hanging in the same gallery and that of Charles 
Apthorp, recently acquired by the Cleveland Museum of Art, and 
although no date or signature has been found on it, it was probably 
painted in 1748, the same year in which these portraits are dated. 
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Chinese Wooden Temple Figure. T'ang Dynasty. 
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A MASTERPIECE OF CHINESE SCULPTURE • BY 
LAWRENCE BINYON 

THE wooden statue here reproduced is a magnificent specimen of 
Chinese sculpture, probably of the ninth or tenth century A.D. 
It is now in the collection of Mrs. Gardner, at Boston, and 
forms a very notable addition to the fine works of Oriental art 
already in American collections. 

Before the publication, in 1909, of the monumental ''Mission 
Archeologique dans la Chine Septentrionale" by Prof. E. Chavannes, 
little was known of early Chinese sculpture, except to a few travelers 
and special students. It is only a few years since the text-books on 
Chinese art gave out as an accepted fact that the Chinese had never 
distinguished themselves in sculpture, and their achievements in this 
art are still popularly supposed to be limited to carvings in jade and 
rock-crystal. But the monuments of rich and powerful sculpture 
studied at various sites in Northern China, the most famous being 
the Dragon-gorge of Lung-men, prove that under the great T'ang 
Dynasty (seventh to tenth centuries A.D.), and earlier, Chinese sculp- 
tors could achieve noble work on a grand scale. Much, no doubt, — 
very much — has perished or been destroyed, like nearly all the early 
painting of China: remoteness of locality has preserved the sculpture 
in certain sites ; but we can hardly doubt that the various phases of 
the sculptor's art represented by the splendid early sculpture of 
Japan had their prototypes on the continent. Indeed, among the 
treasures of Japanese temples are statues attributed by tradition to 
Chinese artists. And though, apart from the famous sites investi- 
gated by Professor Chavannes, Professor Sekins of Tokyo, and oth- 
ers, few Chinese statues of the early periods have been discovered, yet 
among them there are works of extraordinary power and beauty. 

If a generalization may be ventured on, it would seem that the 
massive force, combined with sense of movement, which character- 
Copyright, 1919, Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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izcd the sculpture of the Han period (at the beginning of our era), 
gave place before long to a prevalent ideal of exquisite refinement; 
a refinement by no means soft or enervated, still animated by ner- 
vous energy, but seeking expression through forms of a noble gra- 
ciousness and prolonged and suavely-flowing lines. It was an art 
which had elegance and yet intensity. 

The sculpture in question (subsequent to the Han period) is 
all Buddhist in inspiration and in subject It follows the tradition 
first formulated by the Indo-Greek School of Gandhara, from which 
the Buddhist art of Chinese Turkestan, now becoming well known 
through recent discoveries, was derived. But it is important to 
notice that the Gandhara tradition met in China an established and 
vigorous native art, under the influence of which it was subtly and 
powerfully modified. The character of this native art is seen in Ku 
K'ai-chih, the famous painter of the fourth century A.D., whose 
work we know through a book of woodcuts after his designs, pub- 
lished originally in the Sung period, as well as through the two 
surviving pictures, one in London and the other in the Freer Col- 
lection, ascribed to his brush. The sculpture of the Wei Dynasty 
(sixth century) shows the modification of the Buddhist tradition 
under this native influence. In the second volume of Ars Asiatica 
Professor Chavannes published some interesting sculpture of this 
period. But with the T'ang Dynasty there comes a change. Perhaps 
it was the mighty genius of Wu Tao-tzu which gave to the whole 
art of China in the eighth century a new impulse of passionate energy 
and grandeur. In any case, the gracious flexibility and fineness of 
form which had been the ideal of the preceding age were now valued 
less than the more masculine qualities of force and power. The type 
of figure changes, becomes less tall and slender, tends to robustness 
and more squat proportions. At the same time Buddhism reached its 
height of power and influence in the Empire: Indian images became 
better known ; and the Chinese painters and sculptors who took up 
Buddhist themes approximated their forms more closely to Indian 
prototypes. 

The statue which Mrs. Gardner has acquired belongs to the 
later part of the T'ang Dynasty. The pose, the dress, the attributes, 
are entirely Indian, but the oblique eyes give a certain Mongolian 
character to the features; and in the whole figure there is a subtle 
pervasion of the Chinese style, with the Chinese genius for the di$- 
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covery of grand and fluid rhythms. Whom docs this figure repre- 
sent? The stupa in the head-dress (if it be a stupa; I have not 
yet seen the original, and have only a photograph before me) points 
to Maitreya, "the Buddha to come," whose distinctive mark this 
is, though an identification with Manjusri has also been suggested. 
The attitude is that of "royal ease," as it is called in India. 

Western lovers of art will not trouble themselves overmuch with 
the iconographical question : they will be content to admire the con- 
templative beauty of the statue for its own sake. The meditative 
posture is of itself a wonderful invention from the sculptor's point 
of view; it provides so rich a play of lines and curves, enhanced by 
the Chinese artist's characteristically subtle and harmonious treat- 
ment of the scarf that hangs from the neck and droops in so fluid a 
curve between the right shoulder and forearm. Buddhist sculpture, 
aiming above all at the expression of a contemplative ecstasy, in 
which the energy of the limbs is subdued to stillness, suffers in gen- 
eral from monotony and the restricted range of prescribed attitudes. 
But here there is a large naturalness and a vigor which gives no hint 
of oppressive or impeding formula. 

The statue measures forty-six inches from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot, and is therefore rather more than half 
life-size. It is carved in wood, and was orginally colored over a 
thin gesso. The coloring has worn off the lower part of the figure 
so that the natural grain of the wood now shows ; but in other parts 
are traces of the old vermilion, green, blue and gold. Wood was 
used in China for sculpture from very early times; but, as might be 
expected, few figures carved in wood have survived. 

THE UNIQUE PORTRAIT BY ANDREA DEL CAS- 
TAGNO^ • BY RICHARD OFFNER 

ALL artistic expression imitates the human structure and the 
rhythmic intervals of structural and organic function. And 
the creative moment, being in its essence an upward filtration 
of these fundamental facts, their transformation into vision, pene- 
trates its materials with their integrating principle. Having once 

1 Archaeological and historical data may be found in Berenson. Florentine Painters 
of the Renaissance, p. 150; the catalogue of the Rodolphe Kann collection, vol. II, No. 
120; in E. Michel in the Gazette des Beaux Arts for 1901, p. 496; Sir^ Loan Exhibition 
at the Kleinberger Galleries, N. Y^ p. 58. 
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determined the stone or sound or pigment, to a thing as organic a» 
the human fabric, the principle of unity strikes through the sensible 
form to our imagination, and carries it without effort to the ideal 
center of a work of art from any of its parts. And as the essence and 
genesis of all art is in these fundamental facts — and they are deep as 
the seat of life — every human being of normal attainment is, by a 
sympathetic act of consciousness, admitted into the creative experi- 
ence. 

In painting, more particularly, these rhythmic principles make 
their appearance in the most concrete form, in the human figure as 
their original and absolute embodiment. But the figure drags along 
with it a train of complications which have given trouble to writers 

• on aesthetic theory from the beginning. They have found it hard to 
reconcile the aesthetic of the purely artistic expression with the asso- 
ciated elements proper to literature, and which the abstract arts of 
music and architecture, in their purest form, can afford utterly to 
ignore. And yet the two terms, the artistic and the associative, are in 
reality no more than the dual manifestation of a creative act, and a 
masterpiece such as our portrait, with its twofold suggestions, re- 
leases an indivisible positive force, an irreducible energy. Only the 
eternal sequel of speculative and empiric thought resolves it into 
separate orders, and begets that anomalous and distasteful literary 
variety known as aesthetics. 

Considering our portrait, accordingly, in its pictorial differ- 
entia, as that without which it would be anything less than painting, 

, we become the equal of this energy at once in the living elan inherent 
in perfect structure. Intensity is the attribute by which we feel this 
energy. It is in a certain vital organization of parts which, coming 
to us through a sense-filling solidity of form, promises infinitely 
effectual action once the bodily tension is set free. The structural and 
tactile qualities, to be sure purely subjective distinctions, even if one 
follows the other in our consciousness, are mutually inextricable. 
For it is no hard matter to see that the kinesthetic implications of 
structure are heightened by solid form, which confers a special valid- 
ity upon the movement. Again, if the vivid illusion of weight and 
roundness induce sensations of pressure in the joints and of strain 
along the muscles, by how much are those sensations intensified when 
the muscles liberate their forces before us and the ball turns and 
grinds in the socket I There is the heroic breadth of sculpture as- 
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serted in the rounding contours of jaw and crown, and the subtle 
evenness of the relief, and the thing yields the luminous hardness and 
the quantitative depth of a block of wrought stone. Painting wrings 
its final triumph from the magic plasticity of this portrait That 
only part of the figure is represented in no way prejudices the artistic 
result, as it ought not to interfere with our enjoyment of mutilated 
primitives. For it need hardly be said the principle of unity is not 
in physical integrity but in a rhythmic vitality which, running 
through it, becomes by an inner logic implicit in the parts. 

Our figure issued clear out of a mind that saw, with fiery inten- 
sity, from first to last, in the sustained vehemence of creation ; and the 
contours and surfaces sweep about it with a sort of inspired violence. 
The outline, which elsewhere, in so much of the painting of the cen- 
tury, detaches itself from its mass in linear arabesque, is here felt 
not as line doing duty for modelling, but rather as a modelling ele- 
ment in its linear manifestation or, as modelled surface is but a plur- 
ality of such outlines, as form seen from a given point of view. It ex- 
presses the immediate and vital apprehension of form. But the func- 
tion here of outline as well as of modelling is at once to substantiate 
the structure and qualify its suggestions, so that what is at one moment 
the projection of pure vision, is at the next a delineation of those 
moral and intellectual features we are wont collectively to call 
character. The total spectacle of monumental stability of a firmly 
locked organism penetrated by dynamic tension: of the upward 
thrust of life within the downward thrust of matter, while it fills 
the imagination to its capacity, is a sort of internal evidence of man's 
lasting power over things. 

If we now go a step farther we shall find that portraiture main- 
tains its distinctions from the rest of painting by its selection of the 
extra-artistic terms. A composition, to take only one example, har- 
monizes and elaborates dramatic action and physical movement and 
subject matter. Portraiture, on the other hand, deals more ex- 
clusively with elements of the ethical and intellectual orders. It 
throws itself upon the complex of character: of those manifestations 
of character which have been perfectly stabilized, like its visible ex- 
pression, to which it is by the nature of painting limited. It seeks in 
the forms and conformations, in the immanent gesture, the mind in 
its inner mould, in that special condition we call soul. It follows 
it to its solitary eminence. For the souPs activity is irrelative, de- 
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tached, unsocial, elemental. It maintains, evolves, realizes itself in 
isolation. And left thus to itself, the unheeding thoughts and the 
naked motives betray themselves in their innermost activity, as action 
in the original form of will. Dramatic action on the contrary, which 
makes of the figure the instrument of an external motive, censors and 
suppresses the inner flux and pitches thought into a single course. 

The absence of all irresolution and ambiguity notwithstanding, 
the divination of character must have been slow and wary; and yet 
the result is so decisively asserted, that the master seems to have seen 
as much at the first instant as at the last. The hesitation can have been 
only in the finding of focus, which once made sure of, he gauged the 
personality of his subject and sharpened it to irreducibility. There 
is no dwelling upon idiosyncrasy or likeness. He sought differentia- 
tion primarily in inner force, which, rendering a higher kind of jus- 
tice to the individual represented, reveals him in his eternal charac- 
teristics. But it has the virtue also, equally great and legitimately 
artistic, of bringing us nearer reality. For while the seizure of some- 
thing vividly seen is in itself life-enhancing, any departure from type 
in art, as in nature, which proceeds from the transforming action of 
some primal energy, releases a vitality of its own. It generates a 
hopeful sense of fresh and boundless diversity. 

The better part of portraiture in the world as early as the six- 
teenth century and in the north more particularly, conceived as its 
special concern — as it still does to-day — the capture of individual 
likeness. It overwrought the facial mask, heaping up isolated eccen- 
tricities and characteristics of a purely material order by a sort of 
induction in which the artistic result was hoped for but not fore- 
seen. Only here and there in a few notable instances was it given to 
it to see and isolate the dynamic forces of character; that is why the 
most sinning Dutchmen and Flemings painted old people with pref- 
erence, in whom power survives only in a lingering consciousness, and 
leaves the shadow of outgrown conflicts and un remembered griefs 
upon the weary faces. 

The discovery of some intrinsic d3rnamic force in the individual 
seems always to have been Castagno's absorbing motive even in his 
compositions, and he consequently never achieved the clear and stately 
harmonies of some of his contemporaries. In his Last Supper for 
example, Christ's unexpected prophecy instead of organizing the 
scattered action of the disciples appears on the contrary to have sud- 
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denly broken the bond that held these dozen or more simple mortals 
together. His words, altering their effect in each in the measure of 
their profound disparities, seem to have sunk each in the gulf of some 
bewildering destiny. In his Crucifixion it is a passion that individual- 
izes the figures. He preferred the acuteness of spiritual agony, the 
sudden twist at the center of balance, the frenzied cry of the soul, 
to the catastrophe that hurls the individual out of himself, knowing 
how much darker is the shadow the tragic leaves upon the mind than 
the dramatic. 

The head and the hand are the principal expressive motives of 
our portrait, and the eye guided by the vigorously accented lines of 
the dress moves between the two. But the head with its clean edges, 
its broad planes, rears into despotic prominence over the tormented 
surfaces and lines below, which run clearer as they rise, concluding 
triumphantly in the sweep of curve that encloses it. The place of 
every factor is predetermined by inner necessity; there are no dead 
lines or surfaces. The modelling of the face is amplified by its con- 
trast with the broken texture of the hair and the habit, and relieved 
against the flat blue background. The large, heavily lined eyes set 
within the stony mask receive further emphasis from the level brows 
that run parallel to the arch-form edge of the hair; and the dun 
stripe at the top throws a deeper speculation into them. The whole 
is held together by a plan expressed in the marked axis drawn and 
tilted somewhat towards the left, and in the concise outlines which 
more than confine the form and more than isolate it against a spread- 
ing level of sky. Through the mediation of the geometrically simple 
outer contours the close ratio between figure and area establishes a 
more intimate reciprocity between the pattern and the geometric 
boundaries, wherein a masterly design declares itself. 

The structure, the brave carriage, the coordination of lines, 
planes and masses profess everywhere their inevitability in the state- 
ment of an artistic idea. And the immediate sense of centre pro- 
duced at the first glance is but an anticipation in abstract terms of the 
very definite psychological characters. There is a strong animal mag-^ 
netism in the level, unperplexed glance of the clear eyes that have 
suddenly turned upon you with more challenge than defiance. They 
announce something of the same wilful indulgence, half-scornful of 
itself, half -proud of its power, which has had its own way in curling 
the luxurious lips and deflowering the softened flesh about them; 
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and assert the same vigilant readiness, the same will, neither alto- 
gether aggressive nor wayward, that lies beneath the weight of the 
jaw ^nd in the advancing strain of the neck. A flair, fastidious in 
choosing a course, keen to scent it, rather than a taste chastened by 
thought, has modulated the parts surrounding the nostril. And 
thought such as our young man possessed, can surely never have un- 
veiled to him those regions wherein the will has no authority, from 
which it could wrest no earthly blessedness. For whatever thinking 
may have gone into the shaping of his character his attitude towards 
the world was determined by the victorious adventure of the will. 
This is a man without devastating doubts, or self-pity or vain sorrow, 
and in his life never has thought or the conscience turned upon itself. 
He embodies the type of culture in which renouncements count for 
little, because the will to life is still sound and the faculties still 
singing. 

But if the countenance is the subtle instrument of explicit revela- 
tion, and a reflection of the stream of consciousness in its flowing and 
ebbing quiescence before it empties into action, we look to the hand 
for expression of a more primitive order. It betrays the dumb labor 
or the quick impulse of the will, and being a voluntary agent declares 
its conscious effort. It asserts its hold upon things in its manner of 
handling objects, and intimates by its touch its familiar feeling for 
them. In Mr. Morgan's portrait the hand is in reduced scale, and 
discreetly placed where it might serve as counter-accent to the lordly 
^magnificence of the head. 

To sharpen his drawing of character yet more, to increase its 
emotional effect, Castagno goes even further. In the particulariza- 
tion of personality is sunk the individualization of the moment. The 
figure more than fills the area, but it was intended that the frame 
should cut it at the sides in such a way that it might seem to be paus- 
ing on its way before the opening. The hand is shown in arrested 
movement and the eye is detained by some object, neither wincing 
nor straying. Yet this is precisely what one should expect of Cas- 
tagno. The photographic moment secures against the aesthetic dif- 
fuseness which realism abhors. It contracts the separable factors of 
facial and structural expression into a single motive force and pro- 
duces finally a sense of reality so vivid that our eager f acuities^ united 
for an instant, swell and glow in one ecstatic response. 

The whole strikes upon us without any confusions with its char- 
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acters writ large and clear upon it — liberating the imagination by 
urging it to immediate imitation of those ultimate facts of life and 
of art of which I spoke at the outset. 

Saving the works of Donatello possibly, and of Antonello da 
Messina alone among painters, our portrait is the most acute realiza- 
tion of reality in modem times. Whose art has ever represented 
naked truth with a keener edge, in a more determinate form? And 
whose work embodies a view of life and an ideal of art more uncom- 
promising and austere? Think only of the painting of the decline of 
the century which fills the senses with a balm and passes over the 
imagination like a caress. Castagno's painting does not heighten 
the illusion of reality but makes you somehow sensible of the very 
principle of reality itself. But like all realism it is dark and relent- 
less, and its fierce concentration has prevented the artist's vision from 
arriving at the calm of a universal order. His work is burdened with 
all the sad energy of the earth unrelieved by the light and expanse 
of heaven. 



GAINSBOROUGH'S MARIA, DUCHESS OF GLOUCES- 
TER • BY MAURICE W. BROCKWELL 

ALTHOUGH the art of Gainsborough is so well exemplified in 
the private collections of America, few of those whom he 
portrayed came to enjoy so exalted a rank as did Maria 
Walpole, Duchess of Gloucester. For she became a sister-in-law 
of George III, aunt of George of IV and grand-aunt of Queen 
Victoria. Yet, by origin, she was but one of the three natural 
daughters of the Hon. Sir Edward Walpole, K.B., by Dorothy 
Clements, spinster, who is said to have been a milliner's apprentice 
at Durham and, as it would appear, subsequently at Bath. During 
the reign of George III there were many irregularities, while social 
ties were looser and life at court less rigorous than in the Victorian 
Era. 

Maria, according to Cockayne, was baptized on July lo, 1736. 
She is, therefore, nearly forty-three years of age in the portrait 
which, by the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft, we repro- 
duce after J. B. Pratt's engraving. In her twenty-third year she had 
married James, second Earl of Waldegrave. And Horace Walpole, 
her uncle, relates how he "jumbled them together." "For character 
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and credit," writes Walpole," he is the first match in England — for 
beauty, I think she is. She has not a fault in her face and person, 
and the detail is charming. A warm complexion tending to brown, 
fine eyes, brown hair, fine teeth, and infinite wit and vivacity." 
Walpole is equally entertaining on the subject of her marriage: 
"Weill Maria was married yesterday. Don't we manage well? 
The original day was not once put oflF; lawyers and milliners were 
all ready canonically. It was as sensible a wedding as ever was. 
There was neither form nor indecency, both which generally meet 
on such occasions. They were married at my brother's in Pall Mall. 
The Earl and new Countess got into the post-chaise at eight o'clock, 
and went to Navestock alone. Maria was in a white and silver night- 
gown (1), with a hat very much pulled over her face; what one 
could see of it was handsomer than ever; a cold maiden blush gave 
her the sweetest delicacy in the world." 

According to the Town and Country Magazine, of 1769, Wal- 
degrave was so suddenly struck with Maria's charms that he yielded 
himself "a voluntary captive to the connubial chain." And well he 
might, seeing that she disputed the prize of beauty with the cele- 
brated sisters Gunning and Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

Waldegrave, the intimate friend and adviser of George II and 
Premier for five days in 1757, had tried to give his royal pupil, the 
Prince of Wales, afterward George III, "notions of common things" 
and to instruct him "by conversation rather than by books." We are 
not altogether surprised that the tutor regarded his task as "the most 
painful servitude." However, he died in April, 1763, of smallpox, 
being nursed by Maria to the end. Though he left no male issue, 
his three daughters, the Ladies Laura, Maria and Horatia Walde- 
grave sat with much distinction to Re3rnolds in the group so highly 
esteemed at the Guildhall Exhibition of 1890. 

On Waldegrave's death, Maria, "now allowed the handsomest 
woman in England," had been sought in marriage by the Duke of 
Portland. But after three years of widowhood, she was married 
secretly at her own house by her own chaplain to the Duke of 
Gloucester. The Royal Marriage Act, which was devised to prevent 
unions of this kind, was not passed until 1772 ; had its provisions been 
retrospective, it would have rendered this union illegal. This 
wedding, like that of George, Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
IV, with Mrs. Fitzherbert and that of the Duke of Cumberland 
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Thomas Gainsborough : Maria, Duchess of Gloucester. 

Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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with Mrs. Horton (who "had eyelashes a yard long'') occasioned 
much commotion at Court. So much so that, Maria's second husband 
being banished from court, they lived for a time in Italy. In 1805 
the I St Duke of Gloucester, who was not distinguished by any very 
showy talents, died "of great decay of the liver," and just two years 
later Maria was carried oflf by "an effusion of water in the cavity 
of her chest." Her qualities were so marked that the editor of the 
Gentleman's Magazine described them as "of a nature that probably 
have placed her spirit in a situation of preeminence in Heaven, and 
which ought not to pass on earth." Her son, the second Duke of 
Gloucester, who possessed the portrait before us, is recorded by 
Gait as having been deputed by the King to offer the honor of Knight- 
hood to Benjamin West, President of the Royal Academy, who 
rejected it as "not a legitimate object of ambition." 

Fulcher in his Life of Gainsborough, 1856, p. 184, describes 
our picture as a "w. 1.," or whole length; and some have sought to 
prove him in error as the canvas, when offered at Christie's in 1904 
together with other pictures in the collection of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, measured 355^ inches by 275^ inches. Those measure- 
ments happen to be only half an inch either way less than a kit-cat. 
It may be as well to recall that a kit-cat is a canvas for a portrait 
less than a half length, but including the hands, and is so called 
from the portraits of the members of the club at Bam Elms, the 
members having originally met at the pie-house kept in Shire Lane, 
London, by one "Kit" (i. e. Christopher) Cat. There was thus much 
show of reason on the part of critics who desired to convict Fulcher 
of error or, alternatively, to hail this portrait as "unknown" and 
without a pedigree when sold at Christie's fifteen years ago. The 
fact of the matter is that Fulcher is to be credited and the canvas 
had, as we shall show, been cut down later in the XIX Century to 
its present shape. To begin with, the introduction of a parapet or, 
indeed, of any kind of architectural setting in a portrait of strictly 
kit-cat size is most unusual. Half a century ago the cutting down 
of a canvas to meet the requirements of hanging was not unknown, 
especially in the English royal collections. It will be remembered 
that the lower portion of the canvas of Gainsborough's "Eldest 
Princesses" was very unceremoniously cut away at that time. In 
the work before us now, it will be noted, the left arm of Maria rests 
upon a pedestal which is, admittedly, hardly seen. Such a feature 
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is far from uncommon in a whole length, as opposed to a kit-cat 
or a 30 X 25 canvas; and the left arm leaning on a pedestal is found 
again, although in a different pose, in the famous life size portrait 
of "The Hon. Mrs. Graham," by Gainsborough, at Edinburgh. 
Surely, an eye trained to niceties of composition as practised by the 
great eighteenth century English masters will recognize that the 
head which confronts us is drawn on a rather larger scale than is 
usual. If this contention is once admitted, various other details 
in the picture will readily be found to bear out the view now put 
forward by the present writer. Even a quarter of a century ago 
the smaller collectors and quite reputable dealers in England would 
reduce the size of a Beechey, a Hoppner or at times a Gainsborough 
to extract from a large group the single portrait of "a pretty lady'* 
or to provide the "companion" picture to one already highly es- 
teemed. No such motive attached to the alteration of the canvas 
before us, beyond the mere requirements of its hanging in a suit- 
able position in one of the lesser royal collections. In support of 
which we may point out that the identity of the sitter was never 
forgotten. 

In any event we may recall the statement in the London press, on 
June 13, 1904, to the effect that "the honours of the day distinctly 
fell to Gainsborough, whose beautiful portrait of Maria Walpole 
has established a record price for this artist's pictures at auction." 
And again, "the head is in handling of incomparable mastery, and 
the portrait as a whole has a piquancy which can measure itself 
on at least equal terms with the most perfect loveliness. Experience 
of life has made the lady not stale, but only more womanly and at- 
tractive ; there is a reflection as well as a fire in the handsome eyes, 
still bright and eager." And the successful treatment of the eye 
in the portraits of Gainsborough is well known. So striking are 
the stylistic considerations of the work that they call for no further 
comment But we may note that Reynolds, Beechey, Hoppner, 
Ozias Humphrey and Richard Cosway also painted her. 
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LITHOGRAPHS BY THOMAS FISHER OF FRESCOES IN 
THE GILD CHAPEL AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON • BY 
ALICE O'MEARA 

VERY little is known about Thomas Fisher; but he appears 
to have been a versatile person. From one source we learn 
that he was a cabinet maker, from another that he was a clerk 
in the India House. Yet all authorities agree that he attained dis- 
tinction as a lithographer and draftsman and that he was an anti- 
quarian of importance. He was bom in London in 1781, fifteen 
years prior to the invention of lithography by Senefelder of Munich, 
and there he spent all his life — he died in 1836 — save for occa- 
sional holiday excursions to places outside the city, where records 
of interest to an antiquarian could be found. 

In the summer of 1804 (that notable year in which Napoleon 
Bonaparte was crowned Emperor of the French), Fisher betook 
himself to Stratford-on-Avon, armed with permission to search the 
records of the ancient Gild of the Holy Cross — an influential brother- 
hood in centuries past, whose extensive properties, however, had 
been transferred to the Grammar School, during the reign of Edward 
VI. While Fisher was in Stratford, workmen, in repairing the 
Chapel of the Gild, uncovered by accident a fragment of faded wall 
painting. Later, at his instigation, they brought to light a series 
of quaint frescoes in imperfect condition, which had been buried 
under an inch of plaster, probably since the iconoclastic days of the 
Reformation. 

Aided by the Gild records, Fisher was able approximately to 
determine their date as at the end of the fifteenth century. The 
Chapel, built in the first quarter of that century by Robert de 
Stratford, was rebuilt in 1495 ^Y Sir Hugh Clopton. It was at 
this time that the order was given to decorate the nave and chancel 
with these frescoes. 

Fisher at once made drawings of them and upon his return to 
London, lithographed and colored them, publishing a plate or two 
at a time, up to the year 181 2, when he abandoned his original in- 
tention of producing a monumental work describing in detail the 
activities of the Gild, because of the unjust and expensive demands 
then made upon publishers by the Copyright Act. 

Of his original lithographic drawings, dated 1807, only two 
sets are still in existence — one in the British Museum, the other 
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in this country, in the private collection of Mr. George B. Dexter of 
Boston. Mr. Dexter acquired this in 19 13, not through the or- 
dinary channels ; for he discovered it in an attic in Oxford, where 
it had lain, unnoticed, for many years. An expert at the British 
Museum pronounced it genuine and placed a high valuation upon 
it. Copies of the originals, with additions, (the Dexter portfolio 
contains only fifteen plates of the frescoes and eight reproductions 
of the Indulgences with seals of the Gild), were published by 
Nicholls in 1836; but Fisher^s lithographic stones and all copies 
that had not been sold were destroyed by fire. The Boston Public 
Library owns one of these copies, and a curious old volume it is 
(listed as "Fisher's Antiquities") — interesting to antiquarians, to 
students of Shakespeariana, and to artists, as illustrating the crude, 
straightforward attempts at expression of mediaeval master-workers. 

These frescoes were a means of teaching the people religion 
and church tradition in an age when almost the only books to be 
had were few in number and those laboriously and patiently tran- 
scribed by the monks. There is displayed little understanding of 
light and shade, no great skill in composition, small knowledge of 
anatomy; but if, as Reynolds says in one of the Discourses, "the 
great end of art is to strike the imagination," the designers of these 
paintings were eminently successful; for while the figures are un- 
lovely and often grotesque, and their arrangement is stiflF, yet gestures 
and posture are full of animation and the main idea is clearly ex- 
pressed. 

"The Visit of the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon" and "The 
Battle of Maxentius," subjects which Piero della Francesca handled 
so skilfully twenty-five years earlier at Arezzo find a place among 
these Stratford wall paintings. "Rex Salamon" was also a favorite 
theme with the designers of French tapestry in the Gothic Period. 
The greater number of the frescoes, however, deal with the Legend 
of the Invention (or discovery) of the Holy Cross; but there is also 
a painting of the Assassination of Thomas a Becket, of the memor- 
able encounter of St. George with the dragon, as well as a naive 
conception of the Last Judgment. 

With the legend of St. George (Fig. i) everyone is familiar. 
In the Corsini Gallery at Rome there is a painting by Francia of 
Bologna, also of the fifteenth century, which very much resembles 
the Stratford one in composition. In Fisher's lithograph the 
princess, robed in rosy pink with a golden crown, watches with her 
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Figs. 3c and u. Thomas Fisher: Legend of the Holy Cross. Lithograph. 

Collection of Mr. George B. Dexter, Boston, Mass. 




Fig. 4. Thomas Fisher: The Last Judgment. Lithograph. 

Collection of Mr. George B. Dexter, Boston, Mass. 
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dog the combat between St George (in full armor carrying a white 
shield with a red cross, mounted upon a white charger with crimson 
trappings) against an olive-green dragon, red of tongue. The 
monster is transfixed by a javelin, and from its wounds issues the 
reddest of blood. The vegetation round about is dark green, the 
sky and the sea blue. 

The Seal of the See of Canterbury bears a representation of the 
martyrdom of Thomas a Becket, and this may well have served as 
a model'for the fresco on this subject in the Gild Chapel (Fig. 2). 
The disposition of the figures in each is almost identical. They arc 
crowded into a small space, the slim pillars of the chapel dividing 
the picture into three parts; so that it resembles a mediaeval triptych. 
On the Seal, the archbishop kneels in the center of the altar, im- 
mediately in front of the Tabernacle ; in the Stratford painting, he 
is at the Epistle side, clad in a chasuble embroidered in green, over 
which is the Pallium, with black crosses upon it. The four mur- 
derers, villainous looking, dark-visaged men, are in armor with pink 
hose and doublet. The martyr's chaplain lingers in the background, 
seemingly inactive, while Becket's wound drips crimson blood, in a 
highly realistic manner, on to the mosaic pavement. Golden-brown 
candelabra, holding lighted candles, stand at either end of the altar. 
Truly a vivid presentation of the subject and one not lacking in un- 
conscious humor. 

Of the Legend of the Holy Cross, Eusebius tells us that the 
cross upon which Christ was crucified was found by St. Helena, 
the mother of Emperor Constantine, in the year 326 when, influenced 
by signs from Heaven, she journeyed to Jerusalem. There she caused 
the mound of earth which covered the Holy Sepulchre to be re- 
moved. Within she found three crosses. How to identify the true 
one? They were all three brought to the bedside of a woman who 
was at the point of death. Contact with two of the crosses was of 
no avail ; but when the third one touched her, the woman arose — 
completely cured. In Plate C (Fig. 3) St Helena is seen proceeding 
from Jerusalem in quest of the Cross. "Two figures man a gate 
tower, while two blow twisted trumpets, one of which has a banneret 
with the sacred monogram. The figure of the Empress is almost 
entirely defaced, but four attendants and a dog remain in good con- 
dition; the inscription has perished." 

Plate D. (Fig. 3), the Empress wearing a golden crown and 
carrying a sceptre, represents St. Helena as examining "Judas (here 
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called Julius Cyryacus), who is stepping out of prison in the ordi- 
nary civil costume of the time; behind the Empress are two lords- 
in-waiting, one with a rose and hawk, the other with a scroll, and 
a little page bearing a shield and dagger . . . Behind this is 
Mount Calvary with two men with pickaxes digging, whilst a third 
in doublet, leather girdle, and gypciere gives the true Cross to the 
Empress-"^ 

Grotesque and very personal, yet not intentionally irreverent, 
is The Last Judgment (Plate 19) (Fig. 4). Our Lord, in a rosy 
coat, sits in majesty on a rainbow. His feet resting on a blue and 
yellow orb. His Mother stands on one side in a blue and ermine 
robe; St. John on the other robed in brown. The bad souls God 
consigns to a fiery hell ; where they are received by brown and gray 
devils; the good go to Heaven — a mediaeval castle presided over 
by St. Peter. In the foreground of the painting the dead of all classes 
are rising from chimney-like tombs. Winged angels hover overhead. 

It does no harm, and it certainly adds interest, to surmise that 
Shakespeare may have been educated at the Grammar School and 
that while in attendance there he must have daily looked upon these 
curious paintings, only the faintest trace of which now greets the 
pilgrim to Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Dexter is fortunate in the 
possession of one of the few records of the fact that these frescoes 
ever existed. 

SOME EARLY AMERICAN SAMPLERS 

OF American samplers worked before 1700 there are few exam- 
ples known, while those of the early eighteenth century are 
extremely rare and seldom found except in a very unsatis- 
factory state of preservation. There were only fifteen examples of 
the eighteenth century out of one hundred and sixty-two of Amer- 
ican workmanship listed in the catalogue of the well-known Alex- 
ander W. Drake Collection (1913). Though originally the work 
of mature hands and made simply to preserve samples of decorative 
designs in embroidery, practically all the samplers one may discover 
to-day are specimens of the skill of children who were taught by 
working them the niceties of needlework. They vary as greatly 
in artistic merit as in human interest, but practically all have a very 
direct and strong appeal for one reason or another. Oftener than not 

ij. Harvey Bloom— Shakespeare's Church (Appen.). 
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entirely given up to the lettering of the alphabet, in several different 
styles, and the numerals, with a name and date, even in this simple 
form the colomg sometimes adds a definite charm. When some- 
thing more is added in the way of a text, it may be that which 
invests the work with the glamour of a day gone by. These texts, 
chosen by those who instructed the children of those days, are in- 
variably serious, to say the least, and generally religious, reflecting 
the Puritanism of our forefathers, and only where something in the 
way of ornament or decoration appears does the joyousness of a 
child's nature really find any true expression whatever. Then it 
seems, sometimes, to blossom in the bright colors of flowers and 
birds, however conventionalized the forms in which they arc repre- 
sented. 

The four samplers reproduced herewith have each, I think, some 
particular point of interest. That of Mary Chapel, at the upper 
left of the plate, differs from others with which I am familiar in 
recording the name of the child's instructress, and suggests, both in 
its rather crude workmanship and incorrect spelling, that that lady, 
though lovable enough for Mary to want to put her name in her 
sampler, was not, after all, a very good instructress. It is an example 
of the early nineteenth century and illustrates the decline that had 
already set in and not many years later resulted in the demise of 
this form of domestic art The piece is unfinished, the lines record- 
ing its maker, the text, etc. (with the imperfect spelling preserved), 

Mary Chapel 
Lydia Sata Lee Instructress A.D. 1819 Mary 
Chapel's Sampler Compleated august 17th 
this work of mine my f renbs ma have w 
hen i am dead and in my grave * * 

The specimen at the lower left of the plate is artistically very 
much finer, though but ten years earlier. Worked on a piece of 
ecru linen in soft blues, browns and greens, the lettering, while simple 
in form, is remarkably well rendered and the conventionalized deco- 
rative forms at the bottom are both fine in color and in workmanship. 
The inscription and text read : 

When with the needle I'm imploy 

Or whatsoever I pursue d 

Teach me O Thou Almighty Lord 

To keep my final end in view. 

Sally Cook's Sampler, aged 14 years 

who was bom January 28 1795 * 
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The small sampler at the upper right, eight and a quarter inches 
square, is an eighteenth century piece, as is evident from the plac- 
ing of the two numerals of the date which remain. It is worked 
on light buff linen in brown and blue, and only the alphabet of italic 
capitals is specially worthy of note. The inscription is : 

Bridget Stoddar Her Sampler 7 1 

The remaining specimen, at the lower right, was found in New- 
port, Rhode Island, tacked in an old wooden frame, in which it must 
have hung for several generations, having been, however, at an 
earlier date hung in another frame, where it was stitched on a 
cardboard or cloth-covered stretcher. Worked on a piece of white 
linen, twenty and a quarter inches long and ten and a quarter inches 
wide, in silk thread of about the size of modern buttonhole twist, no 
less than six distinct colors — red, yellow, pink, green, blue and black 
— ^were employed in its completion. Even to-day, faded as are the 
dyes, it suggests upon the face of it all the joyousness of coloring one 
discovers more fully preserved on examining the reverse, where 
something of their brilliancy is still evident A great variety of 
'Convenionalized motifs are combined in this sampler with sur- 
prising artistic sense, and the individual feeling of the child who 
worked it is indicated by the presence of several bright-hued birds 
and the tiny chicks, not discernible in the reproduction, beneath the 
flowers in the broad band toward the bottom. The flower forms used 
were the rose, tulip, lily and carnation, and at the end of the second 
alphabet from the top is a row of acorns. The earliest of the four 
examples shown, it is by far the most beautiful as it is also the most 
interesting. It was made before the workmanship of samplers had 
begun appreciably to deteriorate. The text and inscription are as 
follows : 

Love Thou The Lord And He Will Be 

A Tender Father Unto Thee 

I Have A God In Heaven Who Care For 
Me Doth Take And If I To Him Constant 

Prove He WiU Not Me Forsake * Wait 
Carr Her Sampler Made In The Year 1737 
In The Eleventh Year Of Her Age. 
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THE COLOR PRINTS OF ARLENT EDWARDS • BY 
MARGERY AUSTEN RYERSON 

THE color prints of Mr. Arlent Edwards have a mellowness of 
color, a soft richness like the illumination of an old Book of 
Hours, and his hues resemble at times those on pieces of ancient 
statuary found with bits of the paint still on them. He first wipes 
the plates all over with a dark sympathetic tone and then, like the 
early English mezzotinters, merely suggests other colors on it, 
warm dark blues and browns and rose terra-cotta colored pinks. 
This suggestiveness gives a sensitive frailty appropriate and peculiar 
to prints and renders well the fading colors in the original paint- 
ings. It is true of his mezzotints that "all color is a spirit upon 
them by which they become expressive to the spirit," as Walter Pater 
wrote of Botticelli. 

There is a delicacy and a sensitiveness of touch in Mr. Edwards' 
use of the scraper and burnisher like the suggestiveness in his color. 
He loves delicate tracery and he revels in the lace veil of some 
Florentine lady's headdress or the delicate designs of her jewelry 
and of the textile on the wall behind her head. Graceful curves 
and spaces of rare and beautiful contour he hunts and traces with 
all the joy of the old master who first put them into the painting. 
He has the love of an etcher for the dignity of line and combines 
it with the quality of mezzotint to deal in spaces. Nor does his 
love of design stop with the picture itself, for Mr. Edwards engraves 
on the copper plate around the print a frame, expressive of the beau- 
tiful work it encloses. 

He has put his own personality into his mezzotints to such an 
extent thiat we hesitate to call these prints anything but original work, 
for when we see them we are as likely as not to notice first that they 
are by Mr. Edwards and afterward that they are studied from some 
one of the old masters. Besides the fact that he has his own range 
of color, he does not even feel any necessity to exactly copy the pic- 
ture from which he works. Often he chooses a single head, some- 
times a relatively unimportant one from a group of figures and then 
he will pose a real model as nearly as possible in the position of the 
figure in the painting. This gives his mezzotints a sense of life, 
a reality that a mere copy would not have and he thus throws into 
his work his own personality, making his print in reality an attempt 
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to render the spirit of the painting expressed through the medium 
of mezzotint, which is the truest kind of a copy. 

No two prints are exactly alike, for each is done in one printing 
without any retouching, the inking of each plate with its various 
colors being thus a careful artistic labor which he does himself. It 
is the method used so successfully by the old seventeenth century 
English engravers and which dropped out of use until it was re- 
vived by Mr. Edwards after his coming to this country from Eng- 
land in the late eighties. 

He belongs with the Florentines in delicacy, in love of design, 
in the appreciation of rare curves, and in a deliberateness of work 
common to this period. The quaintness in Botticelli appeals to Mr. 
Edwards, as well as a certain daintiness which he too likes to put into 
his work. In Perugino and Fra Filippo Lippi he finds a grace of 
line, while in Leonardo da Vinci there is combined with this a rare 
sense of proportions of spaces and a simplicity to all of which mezzo- 
tint particularly lends itself. With only a few of the later painters 
does Mr. Edwards succeed as well as with these. In the works of 
Hans Memling he finds the same serious note that also interests him 
in Holbein, about whom he seems to feel much as did Rodin when 
he said of him "his line and color have a power, a gravity, an inner 
meaning, which perhaps are found in no other painter." His work 
is too serious to copy a Frans Hals laughing head, for he cannot 
seem to throw himself into its gay spirit. Besides he is hampered 
by the fact that mezzotint is a medium slow to work and not adapted 
to render quick action so essential to the painting of laughter. But 
of all the great masters perhaps he is most troubled by Rembrandt, 
who oflFers a substantial solidity wrapped in shadows when Mr. 
Edwards wants delicate lines, tracery, pattern. Depth and vitality 
are hard for him to ^render and his strength is the frail strength of 
a flower. He tries and his print is very beautiful, but it is a Floren- 
tine Saskial 

The war found Mr. Edwards working in Bruges, where he de- 
cided to stay in spite of the German occupation. Nothing was heard 
from him for two years after America entered the conflict until, on 
the entry of the Belgian army into Bruges, the many lovers of his 
prints heard that he was still alive. The papers then announced that 
he was safe and had been the first to hang out the American flag 
after the Germans left. 
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THE LATER CANVASES OF HOMER MARTIN • BY 
FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 

HOMER MARTIN found the material for a considerable 
number of his finest pictures in France. Honfleur and Vil- 
lerville contributed many of the views which he has per- 
petuated in canvases whose beauties are as much the outcome of 
his peculiar technic and characteristic color as of that breadth and 
depth in which he re-created the actual appearance of the places 
he pictured. In his choice of material he was very fastidious, and 
his cultivated taste for landscape of enduring interest resulted in 
his generally confining himself to pure landscape or to compositions 
in which the native architecture epitomizes the nobility of nature or 
an awkward figure or two accentuates the serene and singular beauty 
of an otherwise empty scene. His subjects are simple indeed — an old 
house or church, wide reaches of seashore, the lighthouse at Hon- 
fleur or coastwise meadows — but such sincerity as one meets with in 
them is very rare in the landscape of the last century. 

Martin may be said to have matured in France, for certainly 
it was while there that he finally freed himself entirely from the 
commonplace of what he had been taught to regard as the essence 
of landscape proper. He at the same time perfected a palette and a 
technic that enabled him to reproduce those evanescent atmospheric 
conditions and subtle effects of light and shadow that became the 
final and crowning glory of his achievement. 

He was one of the first of American painters to lift the center 
of interest in landscape from the earth to the sky, and he succeeded 
in translating no mean portion of the loveliness of the heavens into 
the vernacular of art. It was a fortunate circumstance for the per- 
manence of his contribution to the development of landscape that a 
certain largeness of vision remained one of the chief elements of 
his composition. His French subjects and those painted after his 
return to this country in 1886 are no longer scenic in effect, but they 
continue to preserve a satisfying sense of certain localities, and arc 
what I should term generalized rather than particularized por- 
trayals of places. 

More truly than any of his contemporaries, in this country at 
least, he lived to see things in their proper proportions, and neither 
the immensity of an exaggerated view belittled the individual char- 
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acter of native scenery, nor did the direct appeal of certain lovely 
spots persuade him to forego the larger vision for the simpler 
beauties of intimate scenes which quite as often falsify the im- 
portance of mere detail. He realized definitely the possibility of 
expressing emotion through landscape and managed it in such a 
way that his pictures are saturated in the suggestion of varying 
moods as much as in the atmospheric envelopment which is so obvi- 
ously a part of their apparent beauty. 

A satisfying serenity is one of die most lasting virtues of some 
of his recognized masterpieces. Others are pervaded by a pensive- 
ness that is just as persuasive an element in their ultimate appeal 
as is color or design. In the Harp of the Winds it is the arrange- 
ment, the composition, that fills the picture with music, and in 
another canvas it is resonant and reverberating color. In the 
Haunted House the deserted dwelling casts a spell of melancholy 
over the scene, and in another canvas the atmospheric envelopment 
produces the same effect In the large view of Lake Champlain the 
solid earth sustains the joyousness that lights the distant skies, and 
in the Blossoming Trees a similar joyousness is insinuated through 
an improvisation of the transitory loveliness of the burgeoning of 
spring. 

Martin was too conscious of the dignity of nature as the handi- 
work of God ever to jeopardize the authority of his interpretation 
by an attempt to picture supreme manifestations of earthly grandeur, 
heavenly cataclysms or direct sunlight. That art has its definite 
limitations he was aware always, and he chose to work within them. 
As a consequence, he never painted a blatant picture or one of puerile 
sentimentality. Whatever he did was done seriously, and sobriety 
is a trait that is common to all of his works, those in a high key as 
well as those lower in tone. 

In his lesser as well as in his greater works evidence is not lack- 
ing of the pertinent fact that they were absolutely constructed in 
their entirety as well as carried out to the last detail with a conscious 
realization always of what he intended them to represent, embody 
or suggest in the way of realistic interpretation, abstract beauty or 
human emotion. The pleasure of mere painting never interfered 
with the main object of his artistic creation. However subtly he 
might manage the expression of the rarer and finer shades of feeling 
by a skilful manipulation of delicate variations of value, it was never 
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in any way at the expense of an always definite insistence upon the 
dominant idea of his picture. The precious passages of color which 
illuminate his pictures are nature's, not his own. The peculiar 
charm of his later canvases is very much the result of his clairvoyant 
gift of counterfeiting evanescent atmospheric effects, so that the 
spectator reacts naturally to whatever mood of nature is expressed. 

Until his visit to France, Martin's drawing remained measur- 
ably tight and his painting generally smooth and uninteresting. He 
shared with his American contemporaries a preference for impos- 
ing scenes, and unimportant details he often finished with unnecessary 
care. Subsequently his technic changed entirely; the early tightness 
gave way to a gracious freedom and the smoothness that was for- 
merly monotonous gave way to a surface that seemingly radiated the 
light in prismatic reflections of broken color. His view became more 
restricted and his composition simpler. 

The Clam Diggers — ^Villerville, reproduced herewith, a picture 
that has never been publicly exhibited and is practically unknown, 
is a companion to the well-known Mussel Gatherers, which in sheer 
beauty it surpasses. Instead of looking inward, as in the latter can- 
vas, where the view is blocked by the wall of rising ground in the 
immediate foreground and the ominous sky above, the view is sea- 
ward, screened by a wide expanse of softly luminous and beautiful 
sky of pearly-tinted cloud, relieved at intervals by glimpses of 
delicate blue. The wet reach of shore in the foreground is no less 
ably indicated than the simple loveliness of the summer afternoon, 
and the whole composition epitomizes the prevailing character of 
the French coast. The canvas as a whole has also the significant 
charm of a picture painted con amore and at a single sitting. There 
are no indications of alteration and it seems almost to retain the 
pristine beauty of a work fresh from the easel of the artist It is 
a highly characteristic production, from the idiosyncratic group of 
two men carrying the basket of clams to the black rocks where the 
gentle surf sweeps the sandy beach. Mr. William G. Brownell, who 
was with Martin in France and his closest friend during the last 
twenty years and more of his life, says : "The canvas shows a beautiful 
sky, the horizon line is characteristically soft and indefinite and the 
black rocks accents that are of the precise kind I have heard Martin 
say he was particularly fond of. The handling of the whole canvas 
is also a genuine signature in itself.'' Belonging to the series which 
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includes the Mussel Gatherers, Low Tide— Villerville, and the 
Golden Sands, the latter only touches the bright note of elan that 
pervades these reaches of summer sky or the persuasive and ingrati- 
ating appeal of this vista of golden shore. 

Until I saw the Lake Mahopac, belonging to Mrs. William S. 
Ladd, I had always considered the Newport subjects, the West- 
chester Hills, Adirondack Scenery and Long Island pictures as the 
finest of Martin's American themes. The present canvas recently 
exhibited in New York and here reproduced, I think, for the first 
time, though it lacks the austere and primitive simplicity of the 
Westchester and Adirondack canvases, presents an approximation to 
the reality of beauty in nature unequaled by any of the Long Island 
works. The South Side of Long Island, now the property of Mr. 
William A. Morgan of BufiFalo, and the Lonely Tree in the Mont- 
clair Museum, which are the best of them, are variations upon a 
theme he had previously rendered more perfectly in the Crepuscule — 
Montvilliers, belonging to Mr. William H. Sage, one of the most 
pleasing of his creations as well as one of the finest decorative land- 
scapes of his time. Graphically it is a purely poetic and decorative 
composition, a nicely balanced and rhythmic design, a rearrange- 
ment of the notes — the facts — of nature so that there results a lyric, 
almost sensibly musical appeal. The Lake Mahopac is nothing more 
nor less than a bit of realism from the brush of a poet. The repre- 
sentation of an actual scene, its beauty is firmly established in nature 
and only enhanced by the sincerity of those touches by which the 
artist emphasizes unconsciously certain passages in reducing the 
whole view to the limits of a modest canvas. Sincerity marks every 
detail of the picture, and of color it has no more nor less than suf- 
fices to convince one of its truth to nature. 
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